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THE WEEK. 


At the moment of writing the series of encouraging 
bulletins of President McKinley’s health is suddenly 
broken by an alarming message reporting that heis criti- 
cally ill. It comes as a great shock and disappointment, 
for the doctors had given a most satisfactory account of 
the President’s progress, and on Thursday it was stated 
that he had resumed solid food. It is possible, of 
course, that the doctors acted a little prematurely, 
though a later telegram is a little more hopeful. The 
attack on the President was made in the Temple of 
Music at the Buffalo Exhibition by an anarchist, who 
fired two shots at him whilst in the act of shaking hands. 
The assailant turns out to be a German Pole of the 
name of Czolgosz, whose head had been turned by the 
mad propaganda of an anarchist lecturer. The event 
has produced the usual crop of panic - stricken 
suggestions by persons who think it worth while 
to strike a damaging blow at freedom for the 
hypothetical advantage of making assassination a little 
less probable. The only defence Society has against 
anarchists, who, unlike Fenians or Nihilists, do not act 
from a sense of rights withheld or of specific national or 
political grievances, is to modify the risk of such social 
lunacy by wise reform, and to protect its types and repre- 
sentatives by the most careful measures of police. To 
restrict liberty is no remedy at all, and if it were, liberty 
is far more precious than the opportunity of making 
crowned heads and rulers a little more secure. 


Tue news from the seat of war this week contains 
three small actions, two in Cape Colony and one in the 
Transvaal, between Methuen and Delarey. Of these 
one only, that in which Lotter’s commando was 
captured, is known in any detail. It would appear that 
after losing over half their number a small body of 
Boers—some 133—surrendered to Colonel Scobell. 
In the second action thirty-seven, and in the third 
forty-one, were accounted for. These figures have the 
less interest from the fact that the War Office still 
refuses to divide our prisoners into their categories or 
to let the public know anything of the nature of 
these startling victories. We do not know what 
proportion of the captures we make in such actions are 
combatants and what proportion Kaflir servants. As 
to the fantastic figures of surrenders apart from 
actions, they mean absolutely nothing or anything. 
No one in his senses can imagine that we accounted 
for an eighth of the fighting strength of the enemy in 
seven days, and yet if the figures do not refer to the 
surrender of combatants, but of women, children, old 
men, invalids, and blacks, they are useless as a basis 
of calculation. 


WE see that the Colonial Office has dropped 
another valuable hint to the Army in South Africa. 
The communications—on which we lose at least three 
trains for each one we hear about—are to be protected 





by causing ‘‘ prominent burghers ” to ride as hostages 
with our troops. We very much doubt whether this 
last absurdity of Mr. Chamberlain’s will be obeyed, 
but it is worth noting and condemning if only to show 
that statesman’s complete ignorance of what is 
and what is not pertinent to success in arms. 
It is interesting to note that several Govern- 
mental newspapers have found a _ ‘‘precedent” 
for this piece of folly in the German action in 1870, 
undertaken in fully occupied districts to prevent the 
irregular acts of non-combatants. There is, perhaps, 
nothing in the world so completely unable to draw an 
accurate picture of military conditions as the Jingo 
mind, but this last instance of its extravagance would 
be very hard to beat. It may be news to the Z?mes, 
for instance, to learn that Von Moltke did not attempt 
to hold the railway before he had cleared his flanks of 
the enemy. It he had neglected that precaution no 
amount of precautions would have saved his communi- 
cations. We must beg the Z7mes’ pardon for the use 
of such technical terms. 


THE truth is, of course, that the German precedent 
is no precedent. But even when adopted under far 
less inexcusable conditions (the Franc-tireurs were not 
recognised as belligerents by the French Government) 
the practice of attempting to deter an invaded 
population from attacking the railways by making 
some of the inhabitants travel in the trains called forth 
very loud protests from the lawyers of the day. This 
Mr. Mackarness showed in a letter printed in the 7/mes 
on Friday. This, for example, is what Hall had to 
say on the subject: 

“The German order was universally and justly repudiated 
on the ground that it violated the principle which denies to 
a belligerent any further power than that of keeping his 
hostage in confinement; and it is for Governments to con- 
sider whether it is worth while to retain a right which can 
only be made effective by means of an illegal brutality 
which existing opinion refuses to condone.” 


Bluntschli and Calvo agreed in condemning the German 
proceedings, Calvo declaring that those proceedings 
were borrowed from times and customs the return of 
which he never thought possible. General Hamley 
pointed out that this practice had never been adopted 
by the British in the Peninsula, the French and the 
Austrians in Italy, or the Prussians themselves 
in Bohemia, whilst the Quarterly Review compared 
the Prussian methods to those of Attila and his Huns. 
The Zimes replies characteristically with sneers at the 
** pious opinions ” of lawyers, and with an indignant 
outburst against ‘ pro-Boers,”’ who ‘‘ seek to tie the 
hands of our soldiers,” by reminding the country of 
the odium another army created by adopting irregular 
methods. It is refreshing to escape from the atmos- 
phere of those shallow and quibbling hypocrisies by 
which the Zzmes has so long been justifying every 
irregularity, and to have extorted from that paper a 
frank admission that it cares nothing for law or custom, 
and that any expedient is legitimate in war. 


OvuR own view, as our readers know very well, is 
that we had in this war an opportunity of rendering a 
supreme service to humanity by a sensitive attachment 
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of the scruples which have muffled the harshest tones 
of war, and checked its savagery, has been slow 
and gradual. Our Government at The Hague Confe- 
rence sanctioned almost every convention designed to 
render warfare less terrible and cruel; public opinion in 
this country would not have tolerated any other course. 
This war put our professions to the test. We might have 
created precedents for strict legality and set an example 
of self-restraint and a minute allegiance to the laws we 
had proudly helped to formulate. Such conduct would 
have done a good deal to fix and crystallise all those 
higher conceptions of the responsibilities of bellige- 
rents which have been floating about in men’s minds, 
and received a formal expression and seal at The 
Hague. Unfortunately, we have done just the oppo- 
site. It is the champions of the lawless doctrine that 
there is no limit to the rights of invaders who will 
turn to the South African war for chapter and verse ; 
the champions of civilised standards will find little help 
or inspiration from our proclamations, our farm- 
burnings, and our short cuts to peace. But quite 
apart from this view, which takes into account our 
country’s reputation in the eyes of posterity, and 
its high place in the moral system of the world, 
what have we gained by adopting the view of the 
Times that all things are lawful in war? Did the burn- 
ing of farms, the deportation of women and children, 
the public threat to turn combatants into rebels in a 
proclamation which out of very shame Lord Roberts 
had to withdraw, help to shorten the war by a single 
hour? Have our military difficulties shrunk or swollen 
from the harsh expedients we adopted? Everyone 
knows what the answer is. Our military credit would 
have stood a great deal higher if we had avoided these 
expedients. And what of our moral reputation? We 
should have been spared the humiliation of the women’s 
camps, the news that we are imprisoning girls of fifteen 
at Cradock for harbouring rebels, or the attempt to 
intimidate our enemy by ausurer’s threat to charge him 
for the maintenance of our prisoners. The outcry for 
drastic measures when the time limit in that huckster- 
ing proclamation expires is just as fatuous as it is 
humiliating. 


Tue Governor of Cape Colony has thought it worth 
while to telegraph home the news that the Boers have 
burnt a farm in Cape Colony merely because it was the 
property of an active enemy. Such conduct is, of 
course, an outrage. It is the outrage of which De Wet 
had to complain when we invaded the Free State. No 
doubt the Boers will reply that a list of the farms we 
burnt for the same reason occupies several pages in a Par- 
liamentary return. Some of our Imperialists think 
we are justified in using Boers as hostages on the 
trains because the Boers on one occasion used the 
magistrate at Aliwal for the same purpose on a 
bridge. There is one cheering aspect of Sir Walter 
Hely-Hutchinson’s message. Mr. Chamberlain was 
under the impression some time ago that the Boers 
had burnt as many farms as we had. He was asked to 
publish a return of farms burnt by the Boers; but the 
return has not appeared, though it would obviously be 
a simple matter to collect the information. But if the 
Governor thinks it worth while to telegraph home 
isolated cases, it is only reasonable to assume that there 
have not been very many of our colonists who have 
suffered this undeserved misfortune. 


Two correspondents of the 7zmes have been urging 
during the last few days the necessity of an agreement 
with Russia which shall take in Persia. One of these 
correspondents, who signs himself ‘“* W.,” contrasts the 
advances Russia has recently made with our own 
loss of power and influence in Persia and the Mediter- 
ranean. The truth is, of course, that we were quite 
unable to interfere with the loan transactions last year 
by which Russia obtained a substantial control over 


Persia for the simple reason that our hands were tied in 
South Africa. Our own strength in Europe is largely 
due to our avoidance of military entanglements during 
the big continental wars of the century. It is the turn of 
the other Powers now to make profit out of our pre. 
occupations. What is most important is that we should 
not drift blindly into the sort of situation that has grown 
up in the Far East. Russia wants an outlet on the 
Persian Gulf. She wanted an outlet at Port Arthur 
and she got it. When Port Arthur came into her 
possession we all said it was the most natural 
thing in the world and quite inevitable. But 
by that time we had _ quarrelled with her, 
exposed ourselves to gratuitous rebuffs, and quite use- 
lessly committed ourselves to sanction of German 
aggressions for the mere fun of preventing what we 
afterwards declared to have been inevitable. ‘* W.’s” 
letter to the Zmes gives us salutary advice in urging 
us to make up our mind what we want, and to come to 
terms with Russia. 


‘*W.” points out that Persia will be the cockpit of 
endless rivalries and intrigues unless some settlement 
is arrived at. Already there are ominous symptoms of 
disturbances and manceuvres. The Sultan recently 
took advantage of a tribal quarrel to assert his pre- 
tensions to sovereignty at Koweyt, a place of impor- 
ance, since the Germans have their eye on it as a 
terminus for their projected railway. Fortunately a 
British gunboat was there to protect the threatened 
Arab chief, and the Sultan’s game, whether it was his 
own or somebody else’s, was thwarted. ‘‘W.” argues 
that it would be well worth our while to help Russia in 
building a railway from Resht to Mohammera, on the 
Karun and Shat-ul-Arab, which should be administered 
jointly by England, Russia, and Persia. Such a rail- 
way, he argues, would save Russia nearly 2,000 miles on 
her present route from Moscow to Bombay, and would 
enormously stimulate the trade of Persia. It is cer- 
tainly important that we should look the facts in the 
face, recognise the limitations placed on our powers by 
our South African policy, and resign ourselves to the 
inevitable beforehand, instead of executing a number 
of ridiculous diplomatic flourishes such as_ those 
which breught our name in China into contempt, 
only to discover that they are quite ineffectual to 
prevent Russia from getting her way. A friendly 
arrangement between the two great Asiatic Powers 
would be a godsend to Asia, and it would have a 
reassuring effect on the nerves of Europe. 


Tue Franco-Turkish difficulty drags very slowly. 
Perhaps M. Delcassé is waiting until the Czar’s visit is 
over ; perhaps he has done all he means to do, and will 
be content with a diplomatic boycott of Constantinople. 
At all events, the Porte is now bending its energies 
towards negotiating a private settlement with its two 
French creditors behind the back of the Republic. It 
may succeed ; that depends upon its ability to raise the 
money promptly. But we doubt whether its success 
would avail to bring M. Constans back. There is now 
a definite rupture, and the first step to heal it must 
come from the Sultan himself. He is not in any mood 
to humiliate himself, and it is more likely that there 
will be another period of Armenian horrors first. The 
news from that part of the world is about as disquiet- 
ing as it could be. 


Tue British Association for the Advancement of 
Science met for the year’s session at Glasgow on Wed- 
nesday. The gathering is large and brilliant, and the 
attendance at the inaugural address with which the 
President-elect opened the proceedings was so great as 
to fill the St. Andrew’s Hall, the largest in the city. 
Professor Arthur W. Riicker, who succeeds Sir William 
Turner in the Presidential chair, is among the first 
physicists and mathematicians of our day. In select- 
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ing the subject of his Presidential address he might 
have pitched upon one that would have been of slight 
interest to very many ofhis audience. But in choosing 
to discuss ‘‘ some of the hypotheses and assumptions 
on which the fabric of modern theoretical science has 
been built ” he addressed himself to a topic that interests 
all followers of science. 


PROFESSOR RucKER’s very lucid and interesting 
observations dealt for the most part with the Atomic 
Theory, and the doubts which have latterly arisen in 
connection with it. He comes forward as a supporter 
of the main outline of the theory. Atoms he regards 
as real things, not as convenient fictions invented by 
men of science in order to hold their system together. 
He considers them to be proved “physical realities,” 
and the bulk of his address is concerned with the argu- 
ment in favour of this. Professor Riicker only touches 
upon the many other questions involved in a discus- 
sion of this subject. But he says enough to make it 
clear that he believes in ‘‘the dream that matter 
of all kinds will some day be proved to be funda- 
mentally the same”; there are, indeed, very few 
authorities who do not now approve that specula- 
tion. The address contains an interesting variation 
on another eminent physicist’s comparison of himself to 
achild on the sea-shore. ‘‘A man peering into a 
darkened room,” says Professor Riicker in speaking of 
the limits of all physical theories, ‘‘ and describing 
what he thinks he sees, may be right as to the general 
outline of the objects he discerns, wrong as to their 
nature and their precise forms. In his description fact 
and fancy may be blended, and it may be difficult to say 
where the one ends and the other begins ; but even the 
fancies will not be worthless if they are based on a frag- 
ment of truth, which will prevent the explorer from 
walking into a looking-glass or stumbling over the 
furniture.” 


THERE is no doubt that in places where the magis- 
trates are not up to the ears in brewery shares there 
has been a distinct improvement this year as regards 
the administration of the licensing law. We have 
already noted several instances. At Manchester forty 
renewals were refused as against thirty-three last year. 
At the Newcastle licensing sessions the magistrates 
refused the applications for renewal of six licenses. 
One of those refused was that of the Mill Inn, West- 
gate-road. The renewal was objected to (1) because 
in April the then license-holder was convicted of per- 
mitting drunkenness on the premises; (2) that he was 
not the real holder and occupier. The police superin- 
tendent described the previous character of the house 
as ** very good,” and admitted that since the conviction 
there had been no fault to find. The house had been 
visited frequently and always found orderly. The 
owners (Messrs. Deuchar, Limited) apologised for the 
*‘ slip” and begged for a renewal. It was, as we have 
said, refused. At Eastbourne the magistrates reserved 
some licenses with a view to transferring them to a 
public house trust not as yet ready to take them over. 
At Liverpool thirty-four applications for renewal have 
been refused. 


_ Mr. Herpert followed up the long letter in the 
Times on ‘*Totemism,” to which we referred last 
week, with another on the general character of the 
beliefs and customs which have been classified as 
totemistic. The discussion on the subject has been 
rather languid in a paper, which has a learned public. 
One gentleman has lectured Mr. Herbert rather pro- 
fessionally on looking at the question from the anthro- 
pological, and not the geological point of view; he 
accuses him of giving a common age to groups of 
gravel beds, which are of different degrees of antiquity 
As geologist he wants us to give another account of 
the origin of the markings and forms of the stones, 
which he ascribed to no human agency, but natural 


forces. This, however, appears to be only a case of a 
‘* rival theory,” and one in which “ design” is not more 
improbable than ‘‘ natural forces.” What seems more 
to the point is the criticism that from Mr. Herbert’s 
Own account there are no tools or weapons 
among the stones. Other writers have pointed out 
that the idea is not a new one of Mr. Herbert’s, and 
quote with great erudition a French work published in 
1847, with the reservation (in one case) that the word 
‘*totem ” was then unknown. If other people have 
thought the same as Mr. Herbert on the subject, the 
fact would rather tend to confirm the validity of the 
theory. Meanwhile we do not hear that any great 
expert has examined the data, which is more relevant 
than writing to the newspapers. 


THe new Liberal Ministry which has_ been 
summoned to office by the King of Denmark has a 
great programme of reforms. Professor Downtzer, 
the Premier, made a great speech recently in which 
he indicated that a reform of the judicature and 
of taxation would be among the chief tasks of the 
Ministry, and concluded by saying that his appoint- 
ment is a practical and decided proof that the self- 
government of the people must now be carried on by 
its elected representatives. There is much enthusiasm 
among the Danes, who are grateful to the King for 
having at last reposed confidence in the people, and 
recognised the principle of constitutional government 
by the majority. 


Mr. MATHER, who made the most notable speech 
in Opposition to the Education Bill, does not confine his 
enthusiasm for education to the debates at West- 
minster. In his annual speech to the shareholders in 
Mather and Pratt, Limited, the well-known profit- 
sharing iron-works, he referred to the rapid develop- 
ment of engineering science, the changes in methods 
of construction, and the increase of foreign competi- 


tion: 

‘‘English manufacturers had no kind of advantage 
beyond what other manufacturers had, except in so far 
as their intelligence might be superior to that of their 
competitors, and their facilities for carrying out work 
such as would enable them to accomplish what they had to 
do with not less economy than that which othersshowed. One 
element of competition was not a plzasant one in these times. 
Insome countries industrial enterprise had gone forward with 
such leaps and bounds that a very large amount of capital, 
vastly too large, had been placed in certain enterprises, and as 
that capital must be kept moving and floating there was no 
doubt the managers of those concerns sought over the wide 
world for orders to keep them going with such profit as 
might be left to them under those circumstances. That was 
the kind of competition they had to face, and they were still 
in a favourable position to face all such incentives, he would 
call them, to their national progress by being determined to 
increase their own facilities in every direction as the times 
might require, and to train their young people in a higher 
sense, a more practical sense, for the purpose of carrying 
out by scientific methods the industries they had to main- 
tain, and by altogether living up to the high ideals which as 
a great industrial nation our forefathers had in times gone 
by.” 


Since the remarks with reference to money 
matters, on another page, were written the bad news 
of the relapse in President McKinley’s condition has 
come to hand. The stock markets were for a time 
quite disorganised, especially as regards dealings in 


American railroad securities, other prices being 
depressed temporarily in sympathy. It is not, 


of course, expected that any great political diffi- 
culty would follow the death of the President, the 
immediate succession to office being provided for in 
such eventualities ; but the condition of affairs in Wall 
Street is rightly regarded as exceptional, and fair 
financial weather is considered necessary for the 
carriage of the many railroad and other combinations 
still incomplete. A pressure for money in this connec- 
tion would at once be felt in this market, and hence the 
general anxiety caused by the tidings from Buffalo. 
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WILLIAM 


McKINLEY. 


T is a commonplace that the chance maniacs whom 
we rather rashly call ‘‘ anarchists” attack those 
whose fall can by no possibility affect the society at 
which they aim. It would be possible to name fifty 
men in the modern world whose assassination—if it 
were carried out after a public warning and were known 
to have a particular political object—would tend to 
terrorism and might appreciably deflect the economic 
current of our time. These the assassin never dreams 
of striking. He chooses, on the contrary, a symbol, and, 
as dying religions sacrifice their victims in effigy, he 
attempts to murder the State in effigy by wounding its 
nominal chief. His madness is just of that stuff which 
you will discover in the mania for titlesof honour. To 
one man in Hanwell who thinks himself a Newton or a 
Byron, there are fifty who would persuade themselves 
that they were Dukes; and this mistaking of the 
symbol for the stuff of honour is at the root of all the 
murders and attempted murders of rulers which have 
marked the last ten years. 

In the most recent case of their activity this folly is 
particularly apparent. Where a king is concerned the 
imagination is willing to lend what is always a common- 
place and often a vulgar and insignificant mind the 
character of power which belongs to his office. It is 
even true to say that the monarchic traditions of 
Europe are strong enough to colour the magistrates of 
democratic States. M: Loubet, for example, is already 
a kind of king: the French Nationalists are already 
praising him and discovering him to be misguided or 
rather persecuted by his Ministers. When, therefore, 
a Humbert is shot we think some directing force or 
other has disappeared ; still more when such a man 
as Carnot, the heir of a great historical family and 
possessed of exceptional personal talents, is stabbed do 
we tend to exaggerate the judgment of the anarchist. 
Such a crime as that of the Buffalo Exhibition un- 
deceives us. 

William McKinley is in nothing the man whose 
removal could affect the life of his country. No part of 
politics—not even the shades of difference within his 
own party—would be touched by his death. He has 
originated no national movement, he has counselled 
no particular domestic policy, he has conceived no 
plans. He is the honest and laborious servant of one 
political force—that associated with the great concen- 
tration of capital in Northernand Eastern States, and 
especially in the hands of a few highly-organised 
monopolies. That he regards such an economic 
condition as highly favourable to his country there can 
be no doubt whatsoever ; similarly, there can be no 
doubt that he is convinced that a high tariff, 
since it would consolidate that system, would be 
beneficial to the United States. In both these opinions 
the extraordinary prosperity of the last five years have 
confirmed him. He did not originate the famous bill 
that bears his name; he neither drafted it nor sug- 
gested its provisions, An unsuccessful man of business, 
a trifle bewildered by the hard competition of his 


world, he has been the associate and latterly the 
figurehead of a group of men all far abler than himself 
—many of them, what he could never be, unscrupulous, 
It was imagined in Europe that he was responsible for 
the public scandal of refusing an impartial inquiry into 
the negligence which destroyed the Maine; that 
impression is false. The document which forced war 
upon the Spaniards, and has involved his own 
country ina tangle of present and future evils, was 
still less the result of a determined initiative. It 
was the consequence of a policy of mere drifting, and 
especially of his abandonment of responsibility and 
referring back to Congress that which it lay in the 
nature of his office and not of theirs to determine. In 
his place Grover Cleveland would have _ acted 
strongly, and the Spanish war, with all its menace to 
the stability of the institutions whereby America lives, 
would not have broken out. McKinley hesitated, and 
the complications from which his Cabinet are still 
vainly attempting to extricate themselves are the 
result. 

Nevertheless, this man, with all his irresolution and 
with all his dependence upon the forces for which Euro- 
peans have little liking in his country, was, as a man, 
very typical of his people. It is this personal side that 
makes the crime of the other day so exceptionally and 
exasperatingly stupid. If indeed the lunatic’s desire 
was to draw down upon himself a universal detestation 
without achieving a pennyworth of political result, it 
would be difficult to name anyone whom he could have 
chosen more apt for his object than the President. 
Mr. McKinley has in his virtues, even more than in 
his faults, a representative character. His weaknesses 
are those attaching to the commercial disease from which 
the Northern and Eastern States conspicuously suffer. 
They are pardoned by his contemporaries. His virtues are 
precisely those which every traveller most values in his 
fellow citizens. A great simplicity of manner and a charm- 
ing and open courtesy in the relations of private life are 
the salvation of American society ; these the President 
possesses in the highest degree. There is even in his 
domestic habits a pathetic insistence upon the spirit 
that governs all the class to which he belongs. For 
instance, the Northern and Eastern States (from some 
climatic cause) associate abstinence from wine with the 
common morality of family life; the President carried 
that principle into the White House, and if our young 
attachés could see nothing but-the ridiculous in long 
diplomatic dinners to an accompaniment of iced water, 
it was their fault and ignorance not to perceive in the 
custom an epitome of thousands of homes which 
regulate and give the tone to the whole community of 
Eastern America. 

In religion, in race, in the traditions of lineage, the 
President carries on this character of the typical 
American. He is Protestant and Evangelical, but he 
comes of Irish stock. The emigration of his grand- 
father was due to political persecution—nothing more 
appeals to the revolutionary legend in America—and 
that persecution was suffered at the hands of what is 
still the hereditary enemy, our own oligarchic form of 
government. A brother of the emigrant perished on 
the scaffold in Dublin. The ‘‘ Scotch-Irish” that 
helped to make what was then the North-West—Pitts- 
burg, Western Pennsylvania, Ohio—are, as it were, the 
nucleus of the first American expansion, and they lead 
the society founded between the Alleghanies and the 
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Mississippi. It is this combination of typical qualities 
with a typical descent that has made a man, otherwise 
ill-suited to power, a figure indubitably popular with 
the bulk of his fellow-countrymen. That the attempt 
on his life will have any effect in raising still 
further the fortunes of the Republican party or 
will influence the elections of 1904 we do not 
for a moment believe: no country is less affected 
by such motives than the United States, and the 
Democratic demand is far too definite and has far 
too clear a basis in the condition of the South and 
West and in the Jeffersonian legend to be diminished 
by asentiment that might more properly affect the less 
serious party politics to which we are accustomed ; 
but that the attack upon Mr. McKinley will finally 
establish his personal popularity isa result more certain 
still. 





KTHE LANARKSHIRE ELECTION. 


ANY Liberals in North-East Lanarkshire were 
no doubt, tempted at first to obey a congenital 
instinct and to support the official nominee of the local 
association, however grotesque and inappropriate its 
choice. But if they are aware of the facts about Mr. 
Harmsworth they are bound to recognise that to vote 
for him is to render the country and the party alike a 
very grave disservice. For it would amount to a con- 
fession that the Liberal Party is‘in such a plight that 
it is ready to accept as a candidate any man who is 
rich, no matter what opinions he holds, what 
opinions he disseminates, what kind of influence he 
exercises on public sentiment and. public affairs, or 
what ends he wishes to go to Parliament to serve. The 
Liberals of East Leeds refused last year to submit a 
great party to the humiliation such an admission in- 
volves. The Liberals of Lanarkshire have not to do 
with one of the conspirators in the Raid. But they 
are asked to support a man who is closely implicated 
in a public enterprise that has degraded the whole tone 
of British life and attacked all the cherished doctrines 
of Liberalism by the most unscrupulous of methods. 
Whether the Chartered Company or the Daily 
Mailhas done more harm to the nation and all the 
ideas that Liberalism represents it would be difficult 
to say. Mr. Harmsworth is a director of the Daily 
Mail, and he has a very large interest in that paper. 
In other words, he lends his business capacity and his 
capital to promote the prosperity and to extend the 
influence of a paper which is only distinguished 
from the rest of the Unionist Press by its readiness to 
adopt measures and language in attacking the Liberal 
Party from which other Unionist papers are old- 
fashioned enough to shrink. The fundamental principle 
which the correspondents of the Dazly Mail have im- 
ported into British journalism is that nothing is dis- 
honourable if it pays. The journalist may slander an 
enemy, he may distort news, he may invent atrocities, he 
may deliberately work on the passions of the mob and 
trick nations into war. The public interest 
counts for nothing as against the brilliant glamours of 
sensationalist enterprise, and unheard of circulations. 
To this new class of journalism nothing is or has been, 





sacred, nor the anxieties of persons whose relations were 
in danger at Pekin, the traditions which made English- 
men respect their enemies, nor the reputation which 
British newspapers once possessed for a sense of public 
responsibility and the recognition of the duty of 
truthfulness and fairplay. Mr. Brodrick has had to 
protest against the bribery of his officials, a judge has 
publicly remarked on the ugly by-paths into which 
sensationalist journalism is apt to stray, and things 
are come to such a pass that a foreign Ambassador 
cannot travel from Constantinople to Paris with- 
out finding himself the victim of some egregious 
lie in the Daily Mail. The suggestion that 
Liberalism, the creed which believes nations 
should judge calmly on the facts rather than in 
moments of passion on false and fraudulent misre- 
presentations, has anything in common with the spirit 
of the Daily Mail may well be left to the malicious 
slanderers of the opposite party. The idea that Liberals 
are men of such mean and contemptible temperament 
as to welcome as a candidate a man who would never 
have been heard of if it were not that he directs and 
partly owns a newspaper which has attacked their party 
more bitterly and more unfairly than any other, is a 
greater humiliation than the loss of a hundred seats. 

Mr. Harmsworth appears to think that it is an 
argument in his favour that he is connected with the 
Glasgow Record. That paper, as the Westminster 
Gasette has pointed out, is Unionist in politics, and it 
is a little difficult to understand how Mr. Harmsworth 
comes to believe that to establish a Unionist paper and 
buy out a Liberal paper is benefitting the Liberal Party. 
It is argued in some quarters that Mr. Harms- 
worth may be an excellent Liberal himself in spite 
of the anti-Liberal views of the Dazly Mail. If Mr. 
Harmsworth is a Liberal in politics, it is so much the 
worse, for it follows that he regards all political con- 
victions as so trivial and unimportant a matter that he 
is willing to be associated actively with the distribution 
of opinions that are the exact contrary of his own, 
Convinced Tories are less dangerous to their country 
in the House of Commons than such genial cynics who, 
have made their fortunes by promoting the interest 
of one party in politics go to the other for their 
public position. 

Fortunately, there is a candidate in Lanarkshire for 
whom all Liberals can vote with a clear conscience, 
Mr. Smillie, the chairman of the Scottish Miners’ 
Federation, is a Liberal, a Home Ruler, and an oppo- 
nent of the war. Of Mr. Harmsworth’s views on 
Ireland it is difficult to speak with certainty ; the 
Daily Mail is Unionist, and wishes to reduce Irish 
representation in the House of Commons; the 
Glasgow Record is Unionist; the new Liberal 
Review is not in favour of a Parliament on College 
Green, but it is in favour, we believe, as Liberal 
Unionists were in 1886, of the development of Local] 


Government powers in that country. If Mr. 
Smillie goes to Parliament he will oppose the 
Government ; if Mr. Cecil Harmsworth goes to 


Parliament he will go there to stab Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman in the back and to take part 
in those busy cabals and conspiracies against 
his leadership which have done so much to paralyse 
the Opposition ; indeed, in answer to a ‘‘ heckler” he 
declined, according to Thursday’s Glasgow Herald, 
to pledge his support to the chosen Leader of the 
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Opposition even in the most formal way. Mr. Smillie 
probably has many views with which we are at 
variance, but on the main political issues of the 
moment he agrees with the Opposition, whilst 
Mr. Harmsworth agrees with the Government of the 
day. At present Scotland does not send a solitary 
working man to Parliament. In Mr. Smillie Liberals 
wculd return a member who could speak with know- 
ledge and experience on problems for the settlement 
of which the balance of forces is unfairly held in 
Parliament. Mr. Harmsworth is merely a rich man 
who holds no definite and coherent political convic- 
tions ; he stands for no body of opinion that is inade- 
quatelyrepresented and he is not a Liberal. The Liberals 
of North-east Lanarkshire have a rare opportunity of 
showing that the Liberal Party, if it has fought with 
little success under dark and inexorable skies against 
overwhelming odds for six years, has not lost its self- 
respect nor forgotten its dignity. 





THE RELATIONS OF THE COLONIES AND 
THE MOTHER COUNTRY. 


LETTER was printed in the Zimes last Monday 

from Mr. Ross, the Prime Minister of Ontario, 
pointing out that only 26 per cent. of the persons who 
emigrated from the United Kingdom in the last ten 
years went to any British colony and that 72 per cent. 
went to the United States. Mr. Ross does not give 
his authority for these statistics, but there is nothing 
surprising in them to anyone who has studied the 
census returns of the colonies. The most striking fact 
about Canada and Australia at the present moment is 
the slow pace at which their populations are increasing. 
We drew attention last year to an article in the 
Economic Review, in which Mr. Cannan analysed the 
birth statistics of Australia, and declared that, judged 
by those tests, on the strength of which we condemn 
some of our European neighbours to slow extinction, 
the Australian colonies belonged to the “‘ dying nations.” 
The last census shows that Australia’s population is still 
a good deal under four millions (3,777,212), and that 
its gain from immigration during the last ten years is 
under five thousand and a half (5,328). Mr. Ewing, a 
member of the Federal Parliament, has examined the 
returns, and he produces certain rather startling results 
in an article in the Australian Review of Reviews. Here 
are his figures : 


Increase in Population Gain by 

of Australia. Immigration. 
1861-1871 ccs SER SID ve és - 176,814 
1871-1881 «- 586,697 ... a «+» 194,709 
1881-1891 +» 930,620 ... aos os 393,750 
1891-1901 ees 5931975 ove ove one 5,328 


The figures of the Canadian census are equally 
striking. From 1871 to 1881 the increase in the popu- 
lation of Canada was 839,049; in the following ten 
years it was 508,429, and during the last ten years it has 
been 505,644. The population of Canada has not yet 
reached five millions and a half, though Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier had predicted that by 1911 it would stand at 
fifteen millions. 





To tell the truth about the relations of the colonies 
to the mother country, and to draw any common- 
sense moral from such irresistible facts as these, is 
generally considered arch-treason. But even the Zimes 
plucks up its courage to admit that it is clear at any 
rate that emigration does not follow the flag. Mr. 
Ross is encouraged by the traces he has noticed in 
England of Imperialist sentiment to hope that some- 
thing may be done to induce British emigrants to 
prefer Canada to the United States. He argues that 
Canada would benefit, and the Empire would be the more 
secure, because, ‘‘with an addition to our popula- 
tion of such persons as would naturally emigrate from 
the United Kingdom, the attachment of Canadians to 
the Empire would be greatly and _ permanently 
strengthened.” In urging this point, Mr. Ross no 
doubt has his eye on the significance of the geo- 
graphical distribution of the increase in Canada, where 
the growth of Quebec implies the growth of the French 
element. Mr. Ross’s appeal does not seem to us, any 
more than it seems to the Zvmes, to be likely to have 
much effect. The sentiment of British relationship will 
lead individuals and communities to make certain 
sacrifices, but it does not govern the conduct of either 
in the choice of a home or the regulation of their 
every-day commercial and industrial affairs. Even those 
passionate loyalists the Outlanders were not only 
ready, they were positively on fire to get rid of their 
British nationality two years ago. And there is a very 
obvious reason for regarding the hopes Mr. Ross 
bases on the stimulating influences of Imperialism as 
futile and groundless. During the last four years we 
have all been fatigued to death by hearing from Con- 
servatives and Liberal Imperialists that Mr. Chamberlain 
was the greatest Colonial Minister we had had, and that 
he had breathed a new spirit into the Empire. Yet 
it is during the last ten years that the colonial 
immigration statistics have been at their worst. We 
may take it for granted that all Mr. Chamberlain’s 
eloquence has not diverted a single emigrant to Canada 
or Australia. And what is true of the British emigrant 
is true also of the colonial communities. We have all 
been impressed by the readiness of the Colonial Govern- 
ments to imitate during this war the example set by the 
Australian Government which offered a contingent to 
Mr. Gladstone nearly twenty years ago. In Australia the 
colonial enthusiasm was conspicuous. Yet, as if to 
warn us not to begin building castles in the 
air, and not to expect any preferential treatment 
in the normal relations of Governments, the Mel- 
bourne correspondent of the Zvmes announced the 
other day that the Labour party in the Federal Parlia- 
ment intended to propose an addition to Mr. Barton’s 
Immigration Restriction Bill, which would prohibit the 
entry into the Commonwealth of all persens under con- 
tract to labour within its limits. Such a clause would, 
as the correspondent explained, exclude English clergy- 
men from Australian bishoprics and English managers 
from Australian railways or other industrial under- 
takings. Yet the Labour Party returns eight out of 
thirty-six senators, and in the House of Representatives 
it has sixteen out of seventy-five members, or nearly as 
large a proportion as the Liberal Party has in the 
House of Commons. The party is a very formidable 
factor in Australian politics. Mr. Barton’s bill is 
already a very restrictive measure, as it excludes 
illiterates and ‘‘ persons likely to become paupers.” 
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There is no favoured nation clause for the inhabitants 
of these islands. It would be a curious result ot 
the South African War if it turned the South African 
Republic, with its compulsory hospitality, into a British 
colony with its doors clused against British labour. 

It seems to us that there are two morals to be 
drawn quite clearly from the situation. The first is 
that it is sheer madness to pretend that any arrange- 
ment can be made on the assumption that individuals 
in this country or the colonial communities allow any 
sentimental considerations of blood relationship to 
govern and determine their habits and business deal- 
ings. We might wish that they did, but the facts are 
that they do not. Mr. Chamberlain’s Zollverein 
scheme depends on the hypothesis that a British 
consumer will agree to pay more for his com- 
modities, and that British manufacturers will consent to 
have markets closed against them in retaliation for the 
differential duties we shall establish, in order to help 
the colonies. If there were a strong disposition in the 
colonies and the mother-country to make heavy sacri- 
fices in the interests of solidarity, such a system would 
still be a fatuous provocation to the world, and, besides 
impoverishing Great Britain, it would provide foreign 
nations with a strong incentive to attack our colonies. 
But there is no such disposition, and the Customs 
Union, in view of the facts we have collected, would 
certainly have the effect the late Lord Farrer predicted 
of making the mutual relations between the mother 
country and the colonies less rather than more friendly. 
The second moral is that the Imperialist argument, 
from the necessities of expanding populations, manifest 
destiny, and-dying nations, is a very two-edged weapon. 
What if some envious Power should cast jealous eyes 
on Australia? We should be told that here was a 
large country with a small population, increasing by 
tiny and diminishing quantities, inhospitable to 
strangers, which by all the laws of natural develop- 
ment ought to fall to some growing and vigorous 
community that had a surplus population to dispose of. 
A correspondent points out in an interesting letter 
we print elsewhere that American Imperialism is 
already adapting to the case of Canada the ridicu- 
lous jargon our own charlatans are so fond of 
repeating in the pulpit and the Press. We all recollect 
how British Imperialists argued that all South Africa 
was clearly meant to be one country under one flag ; 
how they insisted that it was bridling civilisation to 
leave two small communities to administer a vast terri- 
tory, in which, under better Government, the vigorous 
energies of our stock would find scope and elbowroom, 
and that it was the manifest destiny of Great Britain 
to absorb the Republics, and of the Republics to be 
swallowed up in the larger spirit and aims of a 
world-wide Power. In the United States the Imperialists 
are talking in the same strain of a British colony in 
which the population creeps along by inches on the 
confines of a vast nation that grows at a bustling and 
impetuous rate of 21 per cent. We nationalists can 
speak with these aggressive expansionists at our gates, 
for we have never recognised that the sham philoso- 
phies to which they appeal justify the violent overruling 
of the wishes and liberties of a community. Perhaps our 
best way of answering their arguments is to point out 
from this very instance how completely the tables have 
been turned on Imperialists who used the same argu- 
ment on this side of the water. 


THE LIGHTER SIDE OF THE WAR OFFICE, 
By Our MILITARY CORRESPONDENT. 


OR the last two years—to be accurate, for the last 
twenty-three months—one has been wondering 
whether it was permissible to get any amusement out of 
the war. Time and again some monstrous lie of the 
Rhodesians, some unswallowable and mountainous 
thing, provoked one’s sense of the grotesque to such a 
pitch that public laughter threatened—then there was a 
tragedy, and one had to hold one’s tongue. The laugh 
was ready when the anonymous reviewer in the 
quarterly magazine prophesied that the victory of 
Dundee would clear the enemy out of Natal—then came 
the tragedy, everything abandoned, our wounded left 
to the enemy, and Yates’s men pelting full speed 
round by Helpmakaar and coming in, starving and 
haggard in the rain, sleepless, and barely saved 
by that strange sequel to victory, flight. No one 
would laugh in the face of that news. The laugh 
was ready to break out again when on White’s 
being driven back on Ladysmith, the War Office called 
his desperate attempt to prevent the ring forming ‘‘a 
reconnoissance in force, the object of which was success- 
fully achieved.” But on the heels of this absurdity 
came the news of Nicholson’s Nek, and again no one 
could laugh in the face of such news. So it went on. 
Right down to last April the temptation to laugh at 
(for instance) Lord Stanley would be checked by the 
doubt that still remained as to what Parliament might 
yet do to save us, and so long as there is hope in a 
tragedy, so long it is difficult to indulge in the irony of 
that tragedy—still more difficult to bring in its foil of 
the farcical and the grotesque. 

Now, in September, 1901, it seems to us that one 
may legitimately begin to indulge the irresistible force, 
and to laugh heartily. It is all over. Nothing is to be 
done, there is no room for earnestness or for endeavour 
—there is the more room for laughter. There is to be 
no reform of the Army; no trained force is going to 
South Africa to save the situation as it blackens; no 
punishment is to be inflicted upon any form of irregular 
corps; they may hand over their ammunition and 
horses to the enemy whenever they find the Boers a 


little more dangerous than game, or whenever the 


house they set out to loot and burn turns out to have 
men in it, angry men, with guns. We have definitely 
settled down to the suppression of news, we are 
to have Mr. Brodrick at the War Office in perpetuity, 
and the strong hand of Lord Roberts is to ‘‘ cleanse 
that Augean stable” (we quote from a stirring leader 
in an inspired newspaper) by maintaining that daily 
assiduity in his attendance which has already produced 
such startling results. The tragedy is over, Our 
honour will not fall much lower, we shall not employ 
any troops worse than the last batch of Yeomanry, and 
it is doubtful whether our neighbours and rivals will 
be afforded any more poignant amusement than we 
have now settled into the habit of providing for them. 
The autumn loan and the autumn fall in stocks are 
become an institution. There is opportunity to turn 
to what the less fastidious journalist would call ‘ the 
lighter aspects of the war.” 
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And where shall we begin? The choice is a little 
embarrassing. Let us begin with that charming little 
word ‘* Bag.” 

We owe no special allegiance to Lord Kitchener 
and we must be permitted a gentle laugh at the expres- 
sion of his face when he learns, if ever he does learn, 
the various ways in which his lengthy daily despatches 
are “crystallised” for public consumption. ‘ Bag!” 
Just think of it! A gentleman by birth, a good 
soldier, a very brave man has been fighting with a 
thousand difficulties for close upon a year. Heisa 
strict disciplinarian and is forbidden to impose disci- 
pline on about half his unwieldy command; he is 
in receipt every day of irritating messages from the 
whole seat of war, of surrenders, of destruction of 
his commissariat trains, of capture of stores in his 
smaller depéts. He has to submit to ridiculous sug- 
gestions from Mr. Chamberlain upon the way to end 
the war, and he may not reply when that statesman 
goes out of his way to insult him in the House of 
Commons. His despatches are edited into the choicest 
journalese. The unhappy man is made to talk 
Milnerian slop about ‘‘ insensate resistance,” and then 
on the top of it a waggish clerk makes him give the 
‘*total weekly bag” of an enemy whom he respects 
and whose power of offence he recognises better 
perhaps than anyone. 

The War Office must restrain itself. Some day 
their jester will give us a message of his own, and we 
shall have a protest from South Africa. For instance, 
it is doubtful if even military discipline would submit to : 
‘*The enemy are very wild and scatter badly”; or 
‘The fighting kangaroos gave Delarey an excellent 
run from Van Riels Dorp to Brown’s farm, but they 
doubled badly at the end and ran to earth at the old 
place by Steyn Kloof” ; or ‘‘ De Wet’s habit of blazing 
away into the Brown before the native scouts are fairly 
on the wing is universally condemned as unsportsman- 
like.” It is coming to that, and really (so long as it is 
applied to both sides) the custom is not more caddish 
than a dozen others bred by this campaign. The only 
danger lies in an explosion of wrath from the front; no 
one wants a scandal. 

Then there is the German gun. First our fifteen- 
pounder was a better gun than the 75 m.m. Krupp, 
and as for the French 75 m.m. quick-firing field-piece it 
was atoy to ours. Our gun had about 1,800 yards 
less effective range, the trajectory was not so flat, and 
it delivered about three shells to the foreigner’s seven, 
because it had to be relaid after every shot and their’s 
hadn’t. Nevertheless it wasa better gun, just as one’s 
dog or boat or cabbage garden is better than the other 
man’s because we love it more. This dismal joke 
lasted fourteen months, and was accompanied by a 
kind of lesser ancillary joke about the mobile siege 
gun. This gun (the ‘‘ Long Tom”) had been used in 
continental manceuvres for two years, and had been on 
the stocks since 1894, but it continued to astonish 
the War Office, until one day, seeing that it 
was really a remarkable piece, Mr. Brodrick announced 
to a delighted House that he had ‘‘ ordered” two 
hundred—just as though they were cheeses—and poor 
M. Schneider, who thought he was the only man who 
could make them, was left out in the cold. When the 
vogue of these witticisms had run out the German gun 
appeared, and, like a play we need not mention, it is 
‘still running.” It has a telescopic trail, and the 


recoil is almost absorbed—but not quite. It is a very 
bad gun. Lord Roberts went down to inspect it the 
other day, and there is every prospect of a fourth act 
before we have done with this riotous farce. England 
is a rich country, and there is nothing we should less 
grudge money for than honest mirth. 

And, finally, there are the figures of the Boer 
losses. It may be legitimately doubted whether these 
figures come into the category of true jokes, for a joke 
may be extravagant, but should always have about it 
an element of the possible. Now, the figures of the Boer 
losses might as well have not been issued, so far as their 
effect on the public is concerned. The Press—even the 
Opposition Press—goes through a solemn ritual by 
accepting these fantastic additions, comments genially 
and passes on. No one out of an asylum would make 
them the basis of a calculation, or accept them as indi- 
cative of our success, but the odd etiquette of journalism 
compels the papers to record and confirm them, just as 
etiquette compels a man to ask about another’s health, 
expecting no answer. Think of it! We are supposed 
to have all but Aa/ved the enemy’s forces since the end 
of last June! We are supposed to ‘‘ bag” an eighth 
of them in a single week. We are supposed to have 
within a thousand as many prisoners as ever there were 
Boers in the field—and no one complains. The figures 
fall gently week by week like snow, and melt and are 
forgotten just as Lord Roberts’s 20,000 prisoners (he 
had 8,000) were decently forgotten by the time he reached 
England. But though this is not a true specimen of 
War Office humour, but rather an example of War 
Office mysticism, it will become humour suddenly on 
one particular date, and we shall all begin laughing out 
loud. What date will that be? Why, when the cap- 
turers account for the whole number of the enemy. After 
that nobody will take our irregulars prisoner and nobody 
will pin Lord Milner to his singularly lengthy narrow 
satrapy. 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF FIRST THOUGHTS. 


ROVERBS are regarded as sacred things. The mere 
word suffices for the name of one of the books of 
the Bible, and yet it is remarkable what a large number of 


‘current proverbs when properly understood seem like texts 


from the horrible scriptures of a lower world. Proverbs 
are commonly at the best truisms ; and a truism is a dead 
truth, a truth that we no longer feel as true. Spring, :he 
stars, marriage, and death are truths, and it should be the 
aim of all literature and philosophy to prevent their becom- 
ing truisms. But it is extraordinary to notice the large 
number of proverbs, enshrining the wisdom of many genera- 
tions, which are really mean and materialistic axioms fight- 
ing at every point against the realisation of a higher and 
more liberal life. We are told, for example, that “a penny 
saved is a penny gained,” but proverbial philosophy is 
silent upon the far deeper and more practical piece cf 
wisdom that a penny spent is a penny gained. If the 
author of the proverb wished to express himself with true 
philosophical lucidity he should have said that a penny 
saved is a penny placed in such a position that at some 
remote period it may effectively be gained. This 
form of words would make the proverb - slightly 
more inconvenient for the purposes of constant repeti- 
tion, but this I incline to think would be an 
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advantage. Instances might be produced ad infinitum. 
It is said that “ little things please little minds”; but there 
is perhaps no better test of a great mind than that it 
reverences little things. It is said that a bird in the hand 
is worth two in the bush, and a whole sermon might be 
preached against the vulgarity and inhumanity of the senti- 
ment. A flower growing untouched in a meadow, a flower, 
therefore, that is really a flower, is immeasurably more ours 
when we enjoy it as such than when we amputate it, and 
put it in a pot, as if it were a diseased limb. A part of the 
cosmic life which preserves its own divine indifference to 
ourselves is worth any number of cosmic slaves that we 
have taught to fawn upon us. A bird in the bush is worth 
two in the hand. Everywhere we find this same quality 
in proverbs, that, although they are certainly not immoral, 
although they may be said to contain a certain brisk 
diurnal morality, yet they certainly fight so far as they go 
against the higher and braver life. Put in no case is this 
so remarkable as in the curious statement that second 
thoughts are best. 

First thoughts are almost always best; we can none 
of us judge of the thing that we see every day. Nay, we 
can none of us even see it. The collision between the 
mind of man and a fact or an idea is like the collision 
between two hurtling railway trains; it does finally prove 
which is the stronger. First thoughts are more clean, more 
just, more thankful, more comprehensive, but there is one 
incidental disadvantage which attaches to first thoughts. 
This disadvantage is that no one can possibly discover what 
they are. Our real first thoughts are hidden from us like 
the thoughts of some remote maniac in a subterranean cell. 
We can never fight our way back to what we originally 
thought of something ; it is biotted from our memory like 
the first version of a sketch that has been rubbed out thirty 
times. Yet our view of all things is likely to be based on 
that forgotten and eradicated moment. A man may dis- 
cover the song of the stars and the secret of perpetual 
motion, but it is doubtful whether he can ever discover what 
he really thinks. 

One institution, for example, which has been much dis- 
cussed from every conceivable point of view, is the institu- 
tion which is called existence. Existence has been described 
as a temple and as a thieves’ kitchen, as an instrument of 
music, and as an instrument of torture, but the question of 
what people really think of existence is hidden and buried 
under innumerable philosophies and intellectual conven- 
tions. The universe, as it really is to us, is an undiscover- 
able thing ; it is a lost universe. It may have occurred to 
many that a fish cannot paint pictures or speak in Parlia- 
ment, or dine at the Hotel Cecil. And yet the worst of all 
the misfortunes of the fish is, that he cannot enjoy putting 
his head in cold water. He can never feel that clean and 
sacred shock which a man has when he puts his head into a 
common earthenware basin and instantly has all the stars in 
his eyes and all the songs in his ears. The fish forgets the 
sea with the dark and irrevocable forgetfulness with which 
the bird forgets the wood and the daisy forgets the 
meadow. In other words, he can never know what 
are his own first thoughts about water. He has got 
used to it, and getting used to things is the primitive and 
mystic sin by which Adam fell and by which all creation falls. 
Just as the fish knows nothing of the sea so we know 
nothing of the earth. The earth is as far from us as Atlantis 
or Asgard. Beyond the last islet of the fantastic archi- 
pelago of the sunset lies in immemorial mystery the land 
which we tread down with our boot soles. And buried 
under a vast and star-kissing rubbish heap of deductions an 
generalisations fie our first thoughts, which are best. 

Sometimes for one clear and confounding instant men 
realise what are their first thoughts about existence. They 
realise them if they walk suddenly to the brink of a precipice 
or if a highwayman holds a pistol to their heads. In that 
instant trees that have been growing grey become suddenly 
and vividly green ; the whole universe has the air of a home, 
the sea boils like a pot, and the stars become as tame and 
kindly as wax candles. The man realises that he has been 


in love with life ever since he had it, and that, like a woman 
in a novel, he has been abusing that which he loved best. 
The true paradise, the actual heaven towards which we are 
all journeying, lies neither beyond the stars nor under the 
world ; it lies in the things and scenes we look at every day, 
and which wait until we shall have learned to look at them. 
Pessimism is a merely logical thing; it is based upon a 
fussy and discontented notion of official consistency. ‘To 
the first thought good is a positive quantity, evil a negative, 
and one ray of daylight in moral as in physical circuns 
stances conquers the darkness of a hundred years. 


G. K. C. 


THE TROUBLE AT THE ISTHMUS. 


NE might as well look for coherency in a pantomime 
as for one tangible, all-controlling cause in a Central 
American revolution. So far as motives and conditions can 
be judged at this distance, it looks as though the trouble 
between Colombia and Venezuela has its root in the Vene- 
zuelan President’s ambition. The Government of Colombia 
calls itself Conservative ; the Governments of Venezuela, 
Ecuador, and Nicaragua call themselves Liberal. In the 
elemental world of Central American politics that is enough 
of itself to justify a combined effort to upset the Colombian 
Administration. We have, therefore, the Liberals of Vene- 
zuela, Ecuador, and Nicaragua joining hands with the 
Liberals of Colombia, who have been in indiscriminate revolt 
for the past two years, in an attempt to oust the Conserva- 
tives from office. We find the Colombian Government 
returning the compliment by encouraging the Conservatives 
of Venezuela to overthrow President Castro, and we find 
that arch-revolutionist dallying with schemes of a Central 
American federation with himself at its head. To conquer 
Colombia, and restore the geographical conditions of the 
old Spanish days by amalgamating Venezuela, Colombia, 
and Ecuador into a singie “ Republic,” and then to seize and 
hold the canal and railroad routes across the Isthmus of 
Panama, is the exacting ambition with which President 
Castro is credited. But here his plans cut across the 
treaty rights of the United States. The despatch of 
American gunboats and an American cruiser to Panama 
has been written of in some London journals as one 
more instance of the “arrogant presumption” of the 
Monroe Doctrine. It has no more connection with the 
Monroe Doctrine than with the next eclipse of the moon. 
By the treaty of 1846 between the United States and New 
Granada (now the United States of Colombia) Americans are 
under definite obligations to keep the Isthmus open to the 
peaceable commerce of the world and to guarantee and pro- 
tect the sovereignty of Colombia throughout its territory ; 
and it is in accordance with these obligations that prepara- 
tions have been made to head off President Castro’s 
schemes. 

There, for the time being, the situation rests. Its 
possibilities are grave, its issue quite impredictible. The 
Americans would discover in Central America, as we have 
found out in Egypt, that it is easier to intervene in a 
mélée than to withdraw from it; and though they have no 
tangible designs southwards, the stress of events may carry 
them further than they suspect. It is, in fact, conceivable 
that the present squall in the Isthmus may not blow over 
without leaving its mark on the American Empire. Europe 
watches the event with a perception that more is involved 
in it than is apparent. What is happening to-day in 
Colombia and Venezuela may happen to-morrow in any of 
the South American Republics. Revolutionary turbulence 
is the atmosphere of the continent from Patagonia to 
Panama, and at any moment Argentina or Brazil or Chili or 
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Peru may find themselves plunged in a welter of anarchy 
and savage warfare such as Paraguay floundered in thirty 
years ago. But South America is more than a land of re- 
volutions. It is the last and most tempting field open to 
European colonisation—a colossal, half-derelict Empire, 
well-watered, sparsely populated, inhabitable by Caucasians, 
and abounding in mineral and vegetable wealth. And as 
the constant effort of each European Power is to lower the 
social pressure by emigration and to carve out exclusive re- 
serves for its traders by conquest, it is part of the inevitable 
evolution of things that the Old World should some day 
fling itself upon South America as it has already swooped 
upon Africa and China. 

For those who have not lived for some years in the 
United States it is almost impossible to grasp the strength of 
American devotion to the Monroe Doctrine. In all the 
world there is no movement that can be compared with it, 
not Pan-Slavism, not Pan-Germanism, not even Irish 
Nationalism. It is the battle-cry of no particular party, 
but the faith of all. Whatever an American calls himself, 
Republican, Democrat, or Independent, whatever he may 
be, farmer, capitalist, artisan, or clerk, he is first and last a 
blind advocate of the Monroe Doctrine. It has come down 
to him with all the binding sanctity of a tradition in a 
country where traditions are few and therefore devoutly 
held. No one disputes or questions it ; no one troubles to 
inquire into its effects or argue about its expediency; no 
one tests its workings by the light of reason. It is univer- 
sally subscribed to with a fanaticism that facts, arguments, 
doubts, are equally powerless to trouble. True, its applica- 
tion has been and may be challenged in particular cases ; 
but its central tenets—that no European Government shall 
be permitted to colonise South America, and that the pre- 
sent foreign holdings on that continent shall never be in- 
creased or transferred—are passionately and unreflectingly 
held by all alike as axioms of American policy. 

What lies at the bottom of it? Fundamentally, I 
believe, the fact that Americans are never quite convinced 
that George III. is really dead. It is their inherited sus- 
picion of monarchy, their taking it for granted that monarchy 
means to-day what it meant a hundred and twenty years 
ago, and that modern Europe is still essentially the Europe 
of the Holy Alliance, that makes them so zealously bent on 
preserving South America to Republicanism. They cannot 
get rid of the idea that a German colony in Brazil, or an 
Italian in Argentina, would be a menace to the principles 
as well as the security of the American Commonwealth, and 
they have not the least doubt but that in keeping the road 
clear for the Spanish half-breed version of government, they 
are rendering civilisation an immense service. To the rel 
effects on South America of the Monroe Doctrine they are 
impenetrably blind; yet those effects are precise enough, 
and, one would think, obvious enough. The Monroe Doc- 
trine perpetuates in South America a religion which Ameri- 
cans detest, a race they despise, and a system of government 
which in all but name is a flat negation of everything 
America stands for. It rules out Teutonic civilisation in 
favour of the religious and military despotisms beyond which 
the Spanish and Portuguese mestizos seem incapable of 
advancing. In the name of Republicanism it condemns a 
whole continent to weakness, backwardness, and anarchy. 
It precludes all moral progress as decisively as it hampers 
the smallest material development ; it blocks the way to all 
that might make South America stable and prosperous, that 
might stimulate the Americans themselves by contact with 
neighbours on their own level. 

But all this Americans refuse to acknowledge. Jt may 
be that they have for so long been the willing slaves of 
rhetoric and prejudice in this matter that they are really in- 
capable of seeing the facts clearly. Still less do they under- 
stand why Europe should regard their cherished Doctrine as 
“the most domineering mandate issued to the worid since 
the days of Imperial Rome.” But here again their strprise 


seems unreasoning. Round the one valuable domain still 
left open in this rapidly dwindling planet they have set up 
a fence studded with warnings to trespassers. They make 
it a condition of entrance that immigrants shall leave their 





flag behind them; they insist that in the event of trouble 
between a South American Republic and a European Power, 
the settlement shall be acceptable to the United States and 
shall not in any case take the form of a seizure or cession 
of territory. ‘This, to nations thirsting for Empire, and 
honestly believing that they can only secure thei fair share 
of trade by conquest or annexation, is simply maddening. 
The United States does not colonise South America herseit ; 
she barely trades with it; she admits no responsibility for 
the outrages, disorders, and financial crookedness «f the 
half-caste republics under her patronage. It is not their 
behaviour to Europe, but Europe’s behaviour towards them, 
that she claims the right to supervise. How long, one 
wonders, will it be before this claim, by accident or design, 
is challenged ? It is easy to imagine a dozen incidents that 
might bring it to the test—a European warship blown up, 
like the Maine, in a South American port, a revolutionary 
outbreak with the loss of European lives and property, or 
merely the steady ousting of the mestizo guerrillas and poli- 
tical adventurers from governmental control by the foreign 
settlers. A Germanised Brazil, an Argentina ruled by 
Italians, are not unthinkable, for who dare predict that 
South America will remain in its present state for another 
thirty years? It is in sober truth a situation full of anxiety 
and hazard—how much so, even Americans begin dimly to 
realise. To fight and keep South America as it is; to 
“ Egyptise ” the great continent on their southern borders ; 
or to submit to seeing it parcelled out among the nations of 
Europe, are the alternatives that some day or other Ameri- 
cans will have to face. 
SyDNEY Brooks. 





BIRDS ONE SEES ABROAD. 


III. 
IN THE PYRENEES. 


HE Switzer regards these mountains as fine property 

neglected. Half-used, or less, as to the French 

side, the Spanish slope is put to no use at all. “ Africa 
begins, &c.” 

The Gallic railways and hotels, with the exception of 
a good hostel at Gavarnie, stop among the foot hills. 
Neither exist beyond the Spanish march ; no, nor roads for 
wheeled vehicles, nor maps. It is doubtful if Spain has 
surveyed her own frontier. 

All that makes Switzerland accessible and noisy, con- 
venient, clean and cheap, the telephone, funicular and 
ratchet railways, a postal service for luggage, hygiene and 
the yellow smoke of the briquette, grand hotel and sophisti- 
cated honey, ordinary foresight. and common honesty is yet 
in the womb of Time in so far as the Spanish side of 
les pics négres are concerned. 

Howbeit, I write not for the adventurous, but for the 
gentle soul who loveth this world as the Lord made it, for 
the soft-footed disciple of Gilbert White rather than the 
hob-nailed follower of Mr. Whymper (though Mr. W. has an 
eye for birds). 

From the Chateau of Pau one looks down upon the 
brown backs of Buzzards and catches the clear whinny of 
Kestrels on the battlement of the keep, but the first un- 
English species will be Irby’s Long-tailed Tit in the public 
gardens near the station, differenced from our own and the 
continental forms by its grey shoulders. Another Bottle-Tit 
resembling ours is found in the range. 

At Laruns the Red Kite fishes the river. The pass 
above Eaux Chaudes is the path of the Black Kite on migra- 
tion, one sees flocks of six or nine streaming over into 
France. Punctual birds are these, reaching their winter 
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resorts on the South African veldt by the same day year 
after year. 

At Eaux Bonnes and Eaux Chaudes, silent in their 
wooded glens awaiting visitors, the Chaffinch and Bullfinch 
hunt the shrubs in beaux pots on the side-walks before the 
empty, shuttered hotels. The Sparrow ascends the valleys 
later when the season begins. Here one finds Carrion Crow 
nesting, the Blue and the Green Tit, Nuthatch, Robin and 
Wren, Linnet, Stonechat, Creeper, Cirl Bunting, Yellow 
Hammer, and a bird obviously akin to it, the Meadow Bunt- 
ing (Emberiza cia), in which ash grey replaces the yellow 
on the head. 

The foot hills upon the French side are frequented by 
many common English birds with some curious exceptions. 
The Magpie is present, Rook and Jackdaw either local or 
absent. Nor is the Skylark much in evidence; if one be 
singing above the grassy uplands the occurrence is worth 
noting. The Tree Pipit is rare. 

The Fire-Crest hangs its pendent home of moss and hair 
from the underside of a spruce bough; the tiny Serin 
places her nest flatly upon similar support: both frequent 
the neighbourhood of man, seeking protection possibly from 
the Sparrowhawk and Merlin which one sees upon the wing 
in the district. 

Here is the Black Redstart, nor will he be long out of 
sight until the last herdsman’s hut be left below us. The 
Common Redstart is less abundant, it will be found at 
Arrens, a sheltered hamlet where Goldfinch and Whinchat 
and Swallow are twittering; the last not abundant in the 
Pyrenees. 

Whilst Blackbird and Song Thrush are common, the 
Missel Thrush seems very local. The Rock Thrush and 
Ring Ousel will be seen at Gavarnie, where the Fieldfare has 
been observed in the breeding season among the last trees 
at the forest’s upper edge, near the Cirque. 

Higher up, where the grass is starred with pink 
Androsace and roughened with flags of Spanish Iris, one 
finds the nests of Water Pipit and Wheatear. Still higher 
the Snow Finches follow us inquisitively, and the meek 
Alpine Accentor cannot resist the temptation to show the 
climber her nesting hole. Wall Creeper and Crag Swallow 
frequent the warm sandstone gullies on the Spanish side, but 
the Alpine Swift is uncommon. There are Dippers and Gray 
Wagtails on all streams. 

Yellow-billed Choughs are more abundant than in the 
Alps; here also the Peregrine Falcon preys upon them. 
You may be watching a score of Corneilles playing around a 
pinnacle, a small, dark bird glides out with a certain deadly 
intensity of purpose, singles out, hunts down, and clutches 
one of the thoughtless crowd, and descends the blue abyss 
of air, parachute-fashion, with stiff, extended wings, his 
shrieking victim tucked beneath him. 

The Barbary Falcon (Falco punicus), a smaller and 
darker Peregrine, will be found in the south-eastern Pyrenees. 

Red-billed Choughs, larger and handsomer birds with 
more distinctly corvine notes than the other sort, have estab- 
lished colonies below and above St. Sauveur. 

Woodpigeons are seldom seen, possibly the Goshawk is 
too exigeant, and game, as we see it in England, does not 
exist. A tew Capercailzie are killed in the pairing season 
among the tall spruce by peasants, who lie out all night for 
the chance of a shot when “ Ze grand cog de bruyéire chant” 

before sunrise. You may come upon Ptarmigan burrowing 
in the edge of a drift, or springs a little Hazel Grouse 
(Bonasa betulina) from low brushwood, or flush a brace of 
Red-legged Partridge from the steep scree beneath a 
weathering cliff, but you will not see enough to warrant 
carrying a gun. 

The writer saw no evidence of the presence of either 
hare or rabbit. Upon what do the large and comparatively 
numerous birds of prey subsist ? 

The silence of the dark forest is oppressive, it seems 
the silence of death, life there must be among the leaves 
overhead ; the great columnar holes are holed with the 
quadrangular bore of the Great Black’ Woodpecker ; there 
ate Jays chiding, and the clear angry check! check! of a large 
Hawk. 





In wet weather the Griffons circle low over the green 
domes, the snow-white ruff is plain to see; on clear days 
they soar at almost unimaginable heights. Each sun-bright 
peak has its own little planetary system of slowly revolving 


specks. The radiating glens are under ceaseless review by 
these police of the mountains ; they watch the mules bicker- 
ing, at the cliff’s edge, the Izards stringing along the faces of 
wet rock, the does with kids, and mark the last and slowest. 
Nothing escapes them; you, whether you appreciate it or 
no, are under their day-long, unwinking surveillance. 

A friend of the writer’s was treading a slope of slippery 
grass; he glanced up at a pair of Vultures, dark motes 
against the blue cope overhead ; his feet crossed, he tripped, 
was slipping, rolling, faster and faster to his death. Three 
efforts to stop himself failed, a fourth succeeded ; he was 
upon his back, dizzy, breathless, heels and thumbs driven 
into the grass-roots, his face to the sky, and close above him 
—that pair of Grif fons. They had marked his first stumble, 
had divined its probable relation to their next meal, and 
had let themselves go. Whilst he had rolled a hundred feet 
they had plunged a thousand ; he heard the rattle of the 
wind in their quills as they checked the impetus of their 
descent. With much content he watched them climb back 
to their aérial watch-tower in easy spirals. 

And that was all? Probably it was not all. When 
that pair so suddenly left their beat their movement was 
seen and interpreted by every other pair within x miles; 
these broke rank and hurried up, and their action in turn 
aroused anticipations in every vulture on and on, as far as 
fine weather prevailed. When the original couple evinced 
disappointment by remounting guard the news passed from 
link to link, and hungry warders a hundred miles away who 
had just begun to move sullenly resumed their stations. 

Pure assumption? Not quite. On no other hypo- 
thesis can one explain the extraordinary gatherings of vul- 
tures to some wholly inadequate feast. Only when the first 
comers begin to leave does the stream of arrivals slacken. 

At the outbreak of the Russian war the vulture was an 
almost unknown bird in the Crimea; before the close of 
hostilities it swarmed, disappearing meanwhile from the 
whole North African littoral; phenomena in harmony with 
the admitted facts of a telescopic eye and such tireless 
wings that a flight of forty miles upon the off-chance of 
finding a couple of acquaintances bolting the same drowne:1 
puppy is quite in the day’s work. 

A flock of vultures upon a carcase is a comical sight. 
The haste, the scramble, the scuffle, the linked stars which 
swing around one another fast to the same morsel, and what 
befalls when the temporary bond of union parts mid-way: 
the ever-fresh arrivals that fold their wings and turn in- 
stantly from the most graceful to the most awkward of 
creatures : the incessant running-in of Ravens, always beaten 
off by flail-like grey pinions ; the young Lammergeyers which 
float cuffing and kissing close above the crowd of humped 
drab backs, all this is a sight to see! 

Would you distinguish the species when upon the wing, 
remember (what no book will tell you) that the Griffon’s 
wings are ragged at the quills, stiffly thrown forward and 
stiffly held, the tail stumpy and square, the head drawn in. 
He sails magnificently, but seldom! flaps. The Lammergeyer, 
called Gyfaete in the French Pyrenees, has narrower and 
more pointed wings, a longer neck and head, and a racquet- 
shaped tail. His flight is infinitely graceful, the movements 
are those of an immense Sea-mew. The Egyptian Vulture 
(Fr. Pélican) is smaller, has sharply-pointed tail and wings, 
and looks black and white when flying: the bird is common 
on the Spanish side. 

The Pyrenean eagles, the Golden and the Spanish 
Imperial (Aquila adalberti), are easily distinguished, the 
former by his yellow neck-hackles, the latter by dark, liver- 
brown feathering splashed with white. The light dumb- 
bell mark beneath each wing denotes him when seen from 
below. 

In short, with a good glass and reasonable weather some 
eighty kinds of birds may be identified in the course of a 
month’s scrambling among the Pyrenees. 

AsHTON HILLIERs. 
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THE NORTH SEA. 


OU gentlemen of England that sit at home in what you 

probably think to be a fine mood of valour, but which 

is really only a dyspeptic and irritable ease, are commonly 

Jingoes. Hear, then, what happened to two pro-Boers who 

valiantly rode out a gale on the wide sea east of England— 

and learn from the revital that patriots and Little Englanders 
can also do astonishing deeds. 

It was on or about last Tuesday week (I speak without 
boasting) that my Companion and I crept in by darkness to 
the unpleasant harbour of Lowestoft. And I say “ un- 
pleasant” because, however charming for the large Jingo 
yacht it is the very devil for the little pro-Boer craft that 
tries to lie there. Great boats are moored in the Southern 
Basin, each with two head-ropes to a buoy, so that the front 
of them makes a kind of entanglement such as is used te 
defend the front of a position in warfare. Through this en- 
tanglement you are told to creep as best you can, and if you 
cannot (who could?) a man comes off in a boat and moors 
you, not head and stern, but, as it were, criss-cross, or slant- 
ways, so that you are really foul of the next berth alongside 
(which in our case was a little steamer). Then when you pro- 
test that there may be a collision at midnight, the man in the 
boat says cheerily, “Oh, the wind will keep you off,” as 
though winds never changed or dropped. I should like to 
see moorings done that way, at Cowes, say, or in Southamp- 
ton Water! I should like to see a lot of craft laid head and 
tail to the wind with a yard between each, and, when one 
protested, hearing the harbour man say in a jolly voice: “Sic 
volo sic jubeo” (a classical quotation), “the wind never 
changes here.” 

Such as it was, there it was, and trusting in the wind 
and God’s providence we lay criss-cross in Lowestoft South 
Basin. 

The next morning there was a jolly great breeze from 
the east, and my Companion said, “ Let us put out to sea.” 
But before I go further let me explain to you and to the 
whole world what vast courage and meaning underlay these 
simple words. In what were we to put to sea ? 

This little boat was but twenty-five feet over 
all. She was meant for inland water, for mousing 
about rivers and lying comfortably in mudbanks. 
She had a sprit seventeen foot outboard, and I 
appeal to the Trinity Brothers to explain what that 
means; a sprit dangerous and horrible where there 
are waves ; a sprit that will catch every sea and wet the foot 
of your jib in the best of weathers ; a sprit that weighs down 
her already over-weighted bows and buries them with every 
plunge. Quid dicam? A Sprit of Erebus. And why had 
the boat such a sprit? Because her mast is so far aft, her 
fore-foot so deep and narrow, her helm so insufficient, that 
but for this gigantic sprit she would never come round, 
and even as it is she hangs in stays and has to have her 
weather jib-sheet hauled in for about five minutes before 
she will come round. So much for the sprit. 

This is not all, nor nearly all. - She has about six inches 
free-board. She does not rise at the bows. Her mast is 
dependent upon a fore-stay (spliced) and is not stepped, but 
works in a tabernacle. She is twenty-two years old. Her 
counter is all but awash. Her helm is shifty. She does not 
reef as you and I do by sane reefing points, but in a gim- 
crack fashion with a long lace, so that it takes half an hour 
to take in sail. She has not a jib and foresail, but just one 
big head-sail as high as the peak, and if one wants to 
shorten sail after the enormous labour of reefing the main- 
sail (which no man can do alone) one has to change jibs 
forwards and put up a storm sail—under which (by the 
way) she is harder to put round than ever. Does she leak ? 
No, I think not. It is a pious opinion. But she draws 
Nittle water? The devil she does! There was a legend in 
the yard where she was built that she drew five feet four, 
but on a close examination of her, when she was wrecked 
once, I calculated with my Companion that she drew little 


if anything over four feet. All this I say knowing well that 
I shall soon put her up for sale ; but that is neither here nor 
there. I shall not divulge her name in these presents. 

So we put to sea, intending to run to Harwich. There 
was a strong flood down the coast, and the wind with it 
to the north of north-east. But the wind was with the tide 
—to that you owe the lives of two honest pro-Boers and the 
lection of this delighiful story; for had the tide been 
against the wind and the water steep and mutinous, sorry- 
a-bit would you have seen of either of us again, and my 
prose would have trembled out of sight for ever. 

The wind was with the tide, and in a following lump 
of a sea, without combers and with a rising glass, we valor- 
ously set out and, missing the South Pier by four inches, we 
occupied the deep. 

For one short half-hour things went more or less well. 
I noted a white horse or two to windward, but my Com- 
panion said it was only the sea breaking over the outer 
sands. She plunged a lot, but I flattered myself she was 
carrying Cesar, and thought it no great harm. We had 
started without food, meaning to cook a breakfast when we 
were well outside: but men’s plans are on the knees of 
the gods. The god called olus that blows from the 
north-east of the world (you may see him on old maps—it 
is a pity they don’t put him on the modern) said to his 
friends: “I see a little boat. It is long since I sank one” ; 
and all together they gave chase, like Imperialists, to 
destroy what was infinitely weaker than themselves. 

I Jooked to windward and saw the sea tumbling, and a 
great number of white waves. My heart was still so high 
that I gave them the names of the waves in the eighteenth 
Iliad: “ The long-haired wave, the graceful wave, the wave 
that breaks on an island a long way off, the sandy wave, the 
wave before us, the wave that brings good tidings.” But 
they were in no mood for poetry. ‘They began to be great 
angry, roaring waves, like the chiefs of charging clans, and 
though I tried to keep up my courage with an excellent 
song by Mr. Newbolt, “ Slung between the round shot, in 
Nombre Dios Bay,” I soon found it useless, and pinned my 
soul to the tiller. Every sea following caught my helm and 
battered it. I hung on like a stout gentleman, and prayed 
to the seven gods of the land. My Compa.ion said things 
were no worse than when we started. God forgive him the 
courageous lie. The wind and sea rose. 

It was about opposite Southwold that the danger 
became intolerable, and that I thought it could only end 
one way. Which way ? The way out, my honest Jingoes, 
which you are more afraid of than of anything else in the 
world. We ran before it; we were already over-canvased, 
and she buried her nose every time, so that I feared I 
should next be cold in the water, seeing England from the 
top of a wave. Every time she rose the jib let out a 
hundredweight of sea water ; the sprit buckled and cracked, 
and I looked at the splice in the forestay to see if it held. 
I looked a thousand times, and a thousand times the honest 
splice that I had poked together in a pleasant shelter under 
Bungay Woods (in the old times of peace, before ever the 
sons of the Greeks came to the land) stood the strain. The 
sea roared over the fore-peak, and gurgled out of the 
scuppers, and still we held on. Till (A2olus blowing much 
more loudly, and, what you may think a lie, singing through 
the rigging, fhough we were before the wind) opposite 
Aldeburgh I thought she could not bear it any more. 

I turned to my Companion and said: “ Let us drive 
her for the shore and have done with it; she cannot live 
in this. We will jump when she touches.” But he, having 
a chest of oak, and being bound three times with brass, 
said: “Drive her through it. JZ¢ is not often we have such 
a fair wind.” With these words he went below; I hung 
on for Orfordness. The people on the strand at Alde- 
burgh saw us. An old man desired to put out in a boat to 
our aid. The scene is still in their hollow minds. 

As Orfordness came near, the seas that had hitherto 
followed like giants in battle now took to a mad mélée ; 
they danced pyramidically, they heaved up horribly under 
her; she hardly obeyed, and even in that gale her canvas 
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flapped in the troughs. ‘Then in despair I prayed to the 
boat itself (since nothing else could hear me), “ Oh! Boat,” 
for so I was taught the vocative, “ bear me safe round this 
corner, and I will scatter wine over your decks.” She heard 
me and rounded the point, and so terrified was I that 
(believe me if you will) I had not even the soul to remember 
how ridiculous and laughable it was that sailors should call 
this Cape of Storms “the Onion.” 

Once round it, for some reason I will not explain, but 
that I believe connected with my prayer, the sea grew toler- 
able. It still came onto the land (we could sail on the 
starboard tack), and the wind blew harder yet; but we ran 
before it more easily, because the water was less steep. We 
were racing down the long drear shingle bank of Orford, 
past what they call “ the life-boat house ” on the chart (there 
is no lifeboat there, nor ever was), past the look-out of the 
coastguard, till we saw white water breaking on the bar cf 
the Alde. 

Then I said to my Companion, “ There are, I know, two 
mouths to this harbour, a northern and a southern; which 
shall we take?” But he said, “Take the nearest.” 

I then, reciting my firm beliefs and remembering my re 
ligion, ran for the white water. Before I knew well that she 
was round, the sea was yellow like a pond, the waves no 
longer heaved, but raced and broke as they do upon a beach, 
One monster, kindly and roaring, a messenger of the gale 
grown friendly after its play with us, took us up on its crest 
and ran us into the deep and calm beyond the bar. And 
then, without hesitation, she cast herself upon the mud, and 
I, sitting at the tiller, my Companion ashore, and pushing at 
her inordinate sprit, but both revelling in safety, we gave 
thanks and praise. That night we scattered her decks with 
wine as I had promised and lay easy in deep water within. 

But which of you who talk so loudly about the island 
race and the command of the sea have had such a day? 
I say to you all it does not make one boastful, but fills one 
with humility and right vision. Go out some day and run 
before it in a gale. You will talk less and think more, and 
there are two honest pro-Boers will be grateful for the 
change. 





FROM ABROAD. 


AUSTRIA AND RUSSIA IN THE BALKAN 
PENINSULA. 


AN AUSTRIAN VIEW. 


HE intelligence which has reached us from the Balkans 
during the summer months has produced much dis- 
quiet in Austria, but still more in Hungary. 

The excitement which has thus at length found expres- 
sion has in truth been long pent up. It is more than a year 
since Russia suddenly threw up the ré/e of studied inactivity 
which she had played in the Balkans ever since the acces- 
sion of Czar Nicholas II. The occasion was the announce- 
ment of his marriage with which King Alexander of Servia 
surprised the world, amazed his father, and astounded the 
Austro-Hungarian Government. Then, for the first time, 
it was evident that Russia had resumed her old occupation. 
While Milan—for reasons not yet made clear—delayed his 
journey to Belgrade in the hope perhaps—as he expressed 





it—of restoring the status guo ante, the Czar lost no time, 
but immediately the betrothal was announced hastened :o 
mark the event by congratulating the royal pair. From that 
time to this every day has shown more clearly that the mar- 
riage of the Servian King was only one step in a long and 
carefully-thought-out scheme of development, utterly unsus- 





pected, it would appear, by the Austro-Hungarian Govern- 
ment. Slowly but surely the skein of events was unravelled. 
The marriage took place under the patronage of the Czar. 
Next came the reconciliation with the Servian Radicals—the 
party unfriendly to Austria, against which King Alexander 
had always sworn death and destruction. Then the King 
appointed a Radical Ministry, exchanged friendly greetings 
with the Prince of Montenegro, and, in short, betook him- 
self bag and baggage out of the Austrian into the Russian 
camp. 
With Servia Austria lost her strongest support and her 

most friendly neighbour in the Balkan Peninsula, where her 

own territories of Bosnia and Herzegovina lie. However, 

the Austro-Hungarian Government would have no notice 

taken of this diplomatic reverse, being determined to put a 

good face on a bad business. But unfortunately the bad 

business was not over, but only beginning. A short pause 

was taken for breath, and then the tracks of Russia were 

again seen unmistakably in the Balkans. Since the spring 

of this year surprise has followed surprise. Macedonia and 

Old Servia are in a ferment of political agitation, varied with 

murders and massacres. The Italians are again bestirring 

themselves in Albania. The Bulgarians, who for a long 
time were in the sulks against their “ dear father,” are now 

completely won back to Russian influence by the opportune 

grant of a loan and the visit of aGrand Duke. In the whole 

Balkan Peninsula the only friend remaining to Austria and 

Hungary is Roumania, Russia’s next-door neighbour. An: 
now Russia seems to intend to storm this last obstacle to her 
triumphant progress. According to the latest intelligence 
she is exerting all her power and bringing every form of 
pressure to bear upon Roumania. Ships of war and gun- 
boats have been sent to the mouth of the Danube. Troops 
have been massed on the Roumanian frontier at Pruth. And 
while the Russian Government brandishes the whip with 
one hand it is offering with the other the sweets of fraternity. 
Persons of high rank in Russian society have been engaged 
for the purpose, and a Philo-Russian agitation has been 
worked up with astounding energy throughout Roumania. 
An army of Russian agents is spread over the country ; and 
a newspaper has actually been started—run by Count 
Kapnist, a relative of the Russian Ambassador in Vienna, 
and by M. Durnowo, a connection of the Russian Minister 
of that name—to preach to the Roumanians the desirability 
of taking shelter under the wing of Russia, under the 
common banner of the orthodox religion. The rulers of 
Austria and Hungary love a quiet life, but the course of 
events made it difficult for them to keep up their old tactics. 
They could not laugh away the danger. A discussion be- 
tween the Roumanian President, Sturdza (who was lately ‘n 
Vienna) and Count Goluchowski, our foreign Minister, jist 
brought public attention to bear fully on the marked activity 
which Russia has been displaying in the Balkan Peninsula. 
Then the alarm was sounded in the Ministerial Press. But 
this feeble weapon was soon laid aside, and the official 
tap turned off. The rulers of Austro-Hungary seem to feel 
powerless to resist, and therefore determined to ignore, the 
forward march of Russia. They are trying again to put a 
good face on a bad business. But the business seems to be 
turning out even worse than they thought. Every observer 
of the Austrian newspaper campaign against Russia niust 
have noticed the attitude of the official Press in Germany. 
After such countless manifestations of fond friendship and 
close alliance a strong echo of these cries of warning and 
alarm might have been expected there. But there was no 
echo at all. The Press of Imperial Germany has treated 
the alarm of Austria and Hungary invariably with coolness, 
occasionally with contempt. ‘The German Government is 
too busy entertaining the Czar in Dantzig to trouble about 
the woes of its Austrian ally. 

So Russian influence is stronger than Austrian in Ger- 
many as well as in the Balkan States! In such a condition 
of weakness Austro-Hungary will certainly avoid on her part 
any action which might lead to a conflagration in the 
Balkans, while Russia, having thus made such brilliant pro- 
gress towards a peaceful conquest, has at present certain'!y 
no reason to trouble herself with warlike plans. So that 
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recent developments in the Balkans cannot as yet be said 
to be likely to destroy the peace of Europe. There has cnly 
been such a shifting of the balance of power as must have 
important results for the future of European politics. 


Vienna. a 





MONEY MATTERS. 


HE tuling factor in business during the week, alike in 
the Money market and on the Stock Exchange, has 
been the dastardly attempt on the life of the President of 
the United States. The attention of the commercial 
world has been directed of late with much interest towards 
Mr. McKinley in view of his recent outspoken declarations 
in favour of freeing international trade from the shackles 
of high protection. The policy thus indicated is all the 
more noteworthy from the well-known antecedents of the 
President, whose name and first term of office are associated 
with restrictive tariffs. So complete a change of front in 
the representative of a party enjoying the support of those 
capitalist interests identified with the gigantic “trusts” 
which now honeycomb American industry, indicates clearly 
that the tyranny of these combinations, and the injustice 
of subordinating the fiscal policy of the country to their 
necessities and profits, are becoming more widely recog- 
n:sed on the other side of the Atlantic. ‘The latest re- 
ported speech of Mr. McKinley at Buffalo will, if possible, 
add to the regret of business men here at the attack on 
him, and increase the hopes that he may be spared to direct 
the policy of the nation he so capably represents. Refer- 
ring to the trade of the country, he said: “Our capacity 
to produce has developed so enormously that the problem 
of more markets requires immediate attention. A system 
which provides for the mutual exchange of commodities 
is manifestly essential. We must not repose in the fancied 
security that we can for ever sell everything and buy little 
or nothing. Reciprocity is the natural outgrowth of our 
wonderful industrial development. If perchance some of 
our tariffs are no longer needed for revenue or to protect 
our industries, why should they not be employed to extend 
our markets abroad ?” ‘The view of most of the American 
writers and speakers on economic subjects seems hitherto 
to have been that the more a nation sells and the less it 
buys abroad the more prosperous must be its trade con- 
ditions. 

The uncertainty, now happily lessened, as to eventuali- 
ties at Buffalo had the effect of stiffening discount rates. The 
American exchange has been of late near the point war- 
ranting gold shipments from Europe, and the necessity for 
strengthening the financial position in New York to meet 
possible sales of securities might lead to large withdrawals 
of balances from this market and induce movements of bul- 
lion in advance of ordinary trade requirements. Shipments 
of grain and cotton have been unusually heavy of late, but 
it is early in the season to look for any considerable gold 
drain. On the other hand, the effect of the reported strin- 
gency of money in Wall Street must be kept in view. 
Happily, the positions of both the Bank of England and the 
Bank of France are especially strong, and any reasonable 
requirements of gold for export could be met without undue 
disturbance of the Money market. If home demands alone 
were to be considered, a reduction in money rates would 
doubtless be justified. The abundance of floating funds 
shows the effects of continued Government disbursements 
against war expenditure, and general trade requirements will 
show little expansion until a conclusion of the war is in view. 
The Board of Trade returns for the past month are, however, 
not so unfavourable as they would appear at first sight, the 


reduction both in imports and exports being largely due to 
the lower prices now current as compared with those of a 
year ago. 

On the Stock Exchange the continuance of investment 
dealings remains the most satisfactory feature to note. 
The £ 4,000,000 issue of New South Wales Three per 
Cent. stock was readily abscrbed; but there has been 
some adverse comment as to supposed market manipula- 
tion by which subscriptions by the general public were 
supposed to have been discouraged. ‘The stock was fully 
underwritten by a syndicate for a commission of 1 per cent., 
and dealings were started in the market at a merely nominal 
premium, which gave little scope for “stagging.” The lists 
were closed much earlier than anticipated, and would-be 
investors must now buy at a substantial advance on the 
issue price of 94 per cent. It is notified in the Gazette 
that further additions have been made to the list of stocks 
with regard to which the provisions of the Colonial Stock 
Act, 1900, have been complied with, and are thus available 
for trustee investments. ‘These now include the stocks of 
Canada, New South Wales, Western Australia, and New 
Zealand. The restrictions mentioned in Section 2 of the 
Trustee Act, 1893, will apply to purchases by trustees of 
such of these stocks as stand at a premium. 

Stock operators are obviously somewhat unsettled in 
their minds as to the outlook of the American railroad 
market, and the threatened collapse in values in the event 
of the President’s death has led to anxious discussions in 
Throgmorton Street as to the Wall Street situation generally. 
Harvest results discount to some extent the activity of trade, 
and the lingering steel strike is affecting various industries. 
The key to the speculative position is, however, to be found 
in the Money market, which assumes additional importance 
owing to the daily payments made for stocks purchased, 
there being no fortnightly credits as given here. Banking 
interests in New York have shown every desire to afford 
facilities ; but the situation is complicated by the fact that 
unusual amounts of securities are held by the various trusts 
and railroad syndicates, the financing of which creates some 
anxiety at a time when the West is drawing money freely 
from the Eastern financial centres. The assistance offered 
by the Government in the way of bond purchases should 
give some relief. It is argued in some quarters that 
State intervention implies something dangerous to be 
remedied. The trouble, however, lies in the United States 
fiscal system, and the fact that the Government is still “in 
the banking business.” Funds accumulate in the Treasury 
from the collection of taxes and Customs in excess of 
revenue necessities, and there is no available means for 
their disbursement except by the redemption of the National 
Debt, on which in its turn the National Bank note cir- 
culation is based. The gold at Washington has reached 
record figures, and the surplus is practically useless. The 
offer to purchase bonds to the amount of 20,000,000 dols. 
and to deposit Internal Revenue receipts with the banks 
up to the par value of all bonds deposited with the 
Treasury in place of the 95 per cent. hitherto allowed for 
circulation should thus add to the volume of currency, and 
aid in restoring confidence. The result, so far as this 
market is concerned, has been to check the drop in 
exchange and lessen by so much the immediate prospect of 
gold withdrawals, whatever may be the movement later in 
the year. 

Other markets remain inactive, though on the whole 
more cheerful views prevail as to the future course of prices. 
Home railway traffics do not show the general further decline 
predicted by speculators. The stocks of the Southern lines 
had been freely sold on the expectation of weekly decreases 
by comparison with the heavy “ takes” last year, resultin 
from the rush to Paris in the closing weeks of the Exhibi- 
tion. The passenger business is, however, very well maitt- 
tained, and even increased. So far as goods traffics is con- 
cerned the falling-off seems to have reached its limit, if 
prophecy can be hazarded, for cheaper coal has led to a 
revival in some industries. The North British dividend 
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of 3% per cent. is 4 per cent. better than last year. The 
market had predicted no distribution on this or the Cale- 
donian Deferred stock. 

Among mining shares West Australian ventures have 
shown some increase of animation, but the erratic nature 
of the movements would seem to imply market operations 
rather than any pronounced public demand. At the same 
time, it must be allowed that the past Settlement showed 
a certain amount of absorption of a few of the higher-priced 
shares, and to that extent the effect of past scandals con- 
nected with these properties may be passing away. Dealers, 
at all events, are more hopeful as to coming business. South 
Africans have been inactive on the whole, and West Africans 


dull. E.R. McD. 





THE TRADE UNION CONGRESS. 


By F. MappIson. 
W HETHER the end of Trade Unionism as an active 
force is as near as Mr. Frederic Harrison thinks 
or not, the gathering at Swansea indicates nothing but 
vigorous life. It was in 1887 that the Congress last met in 
this Welsh town, and, amongst many differences which 
might be noted, that of the numbers represented on these 
two occasions deserve to be recorded. In 1887 there were 
156 delegates sent by 138 societies, with a membership of 
674,034. Last week the figures were: 408 delegates, 183 
societies, and 1,208,252 members. This substantial in- 
crease is much larger than appears on the surface, for the 
former statistics contained considerable duplication on 
account of trades councils being allowed to send delegates, 
the membership of which was drawn in the main from the 
unions which were directly represented at the Congress, and 
thus to that extent the numbers were counted twice over. 
It may be fairly said that this year the Congress represented 
nearly a million more trade unionists than fourteen years 
ago. 
Since 1887 much has happened. Though, in spite of 
the inrush of what was called the “ new” unionism, most 
of the old landmarks remain intact, many important changes 
in constitution and procedure have been effected. As 
this is not a historical sketch, only those which came into 
operation this year can be dealt with. ‘They were two—the 
appointment of the president by the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, and the setting up of grouping committees. Of the 
first of these, it may be said to be a reform which 
for some years had been ripening fast. Under the 
old system the local unions provided the president, 
their nominations being invariably accepted by the Congress. 
On the whole, it worked well over a long period, but of late 
it has placed in the chair the political propagandist rather 
than the experienced trade union leader. It was seen that 
this post was eagerly sought as a valuable prize by the 
militant Socialist, and at Bristol, Plymouth, and Hudders- 
field he flung his economic dogmas at the heads of the dele- 
gates in fine style. A local president of a national congress 
was always an anomaly, and the remedy was to select him 
from a body elected by the delegates, though even now hz 
is practically appointed by the previous Congress. ‘lhe 
change is open to one rather serious objection. It places 
more power in the hands of officialism. The Parliamentary 
Committee is the Cabinet, and it is something like putting 





one of the Treasury Bench in the Speaker’s chair. Whether 
in the House of Commons or in a democratic assembly oi 
trade unionists there is an official section, and it is not wise 
to give them unnecessary power. For this reason it seems 
to me that the Congress would have done well to retain 
directly in its own hands the election of president. How- 
ever, the filling of the chair by a man with a national reputa- 
tion was a wise step, and the first experiment, in the person 
of Mr. C. W. Bowerman, has been an unqualified success. 
His address bore the impress of industrial statesmanship, 
the utterance of a man weighted with responsibility, and 
there was an absence of any sign of yielding to official influ- 
ences. It was fortunate that the new departure had sc 
capable a man as Mr. Bowerman to steer it on its first 
voyage. ‘There was an imperative necessity to rescue the 
chair of the Congress from the political enthusiast, whose 
zeal for his own opinions and party was a long way ahead of 
his interest in trade unionism, and the transition could 
hardly have been made in a more satisfactory manner. 


As to the policy of devolution by means of committees, 
which is the plan of the American Federation of Labour, it 
is no doubt a step in the right directioa, and is capable of 
still further extension. But here, again, one would have 
thought that the delegates would have asserted the demo- 
cratic principle more. These committees are appointed 
by the Parliamentary Committee. Why should not the 
delegates at least elect a Committee of Selection ? This 
body could then appoint the various committees, as is done 
in the House of Commons, in the case of private bills. 
No doubt there are difficulties in the way of this, but in a 
Labour Parliament it ought to be worth some trouble to 
secure the largest possible amount of control to the dele- 
gates. This view is not based on any lack of confidence 
in the Parliamentary Committee, but on the healthy Radical 
doctrine that it is unwise to endow the Ministry with a 
s:ngie power which can be effectively exercised by the rank 
and file. Democracy undoubtedly means delegation, but a 
firm grip of every possible appointment is not inconsistent 
with it. When these committees have their functions en- 
larged, as is not unlikely, it may be of supreme importance 
how they are constituted, and the Parliamentary Committee, 
whose work during the year is always a fair subject ot 
criticism, is scarcely the body to have the control of it. 
At any rate, this would be considered undemocratic and 
intolerable in the House of Commons, and is it not a mere 
commonplace at the Trade Union Congress to speak of 
their vastly superior method of conducting business to that 
of the lumbering old legislative machine at Westminster ? 

At the Congress at Swansea the central, if not the ab- 
sorbing, topic was the altogether unexpected decision of the 
House’ of Lords in the Taff Vale case. It was nothing short 
of a revolution. Though here and there an official had 
expressed definite opinions, the general feeling was one ot 
doubt. It was clear that the law lords had upset the re- 
cognised and unchallenged view of the law for thirty years. 
Mr. Frederic Harrison, one of the truest of the friends of 
Trade Unionism, had uttered gloomy words as to the future 
of labour combination—indeed, he seemed to see no future 
for it. ‘Though this note of Mr. Harrison’s was struck in a 
lower key than found any response amongst the delegates, 
they undoubtedly met in an uncertain mood. The lead 
given by the Parliamentary Committee answered the pur- 
pose admirably. It declined at that stage to go into the 
merits of the Taff Vale decision, but sought to settle defi- 
nitely, by means of a test case, what the law actually is, 
when it reaches the House of Lords, as to picketing. The 
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liability to be sued only affects unions when they have 
broken the law. Therefore, let us know definitely what is 
a breach. That was the reasoning of the Parliamentary 
Committee, and it is not difficult to trace the hand of their 
legal adviser in it. To wait for a test case, to establish a 
special fund to assist the weaker unions, and to adapt the 
rules of the societies so as to meet the new condition as to 
funds, is the net result of the action of Congress. It settles 
nothing, not even the demands which should be made upon 
members of Parliament or candidates at elections, but it 
has prevented a false start, and gives an opportunity to the 
Parliamentary Committee to calmly survey the whole situa- 
tion, and by next year it ought to be possible to lay down 
the lines of an agitation for securing alterations in the law 
rendered imperative, if labour combination is to be anything 
but a sham, by the law lords’ excursion into the legislative 
domain. The reversal of what for over a quarter of a 
century has been accepted by the judges and both employers 
and employed as the law and the intentions of the Legisla- 
ture is something more than a mere legal decision. It 
represents the logical development of the attack on trade 
unions which Lord Salisbury foreshadowed in his “ cruel 
organisations” speech. This Mr. Bowerman realised in his 
address, and trade unionists may calculate upon a stiff fight 
to obtain real freedom of combination. It is impossible for 
them to escape the penalty of the present rule of ‘Toryism, 
whose power for evil is not confined to South Africa. 
Compulsory arbitration did better in the vote this year 
than last. At Huddersfield the majority against was 693,000, 
whilst last week it was only 310,000. Still, the division was a 
decisive one, and showed that the opponents were mainly 
made up of the unions which had been the most successful 
in either winning strikes or setting up permanent machinery 
to settle them by amicable means. “Compulsory arbitra- 
tion meant compulsory trade unionism” was the keynote of 
the advocates of the proposal. To the kaders who had 
failed to get more than 25 per cent. of the men working in 
their trade inside their unions this prospect of using Parlia- 
ment as a successful organiser was an attractive one. And, 
then, had not New Zealand proved the advantage ot tiie 
system ? Notwithstanding Mr. Reeves’s assurances, the 
majority of the delegates declined to regard the experience 
of a colony with a population all told only about equal to one 
of the largest London boroughs as affording any reliable 
guide to them in these islands. Your Fabian theorist may 
accept the New Zealand example as conclusive and 
dogmatise about it in his best style, but the British trade 
union leader does not so readily hand over his functions to 
the bureaucracy. All this does not imply any dislike to 
conciliatory methods. On the contrary, the feeling in 
favour of dispensing with the strike weapon grows steadily, 
but it can only be encouraged, not forced. A right, even 
the right to strike, ought not to be lightly given up, and 
te community, about which we hear so much in this con- 
troversy, is vitally interested in the maintenance of the 
liberty of the workers to dispose of their labour as they 
like. Compulsory arbitration could not possibly be intro- 
cuced at a more unfavourable time than this. The destruc- 
tion of free Republics in South Africa engenders in the 
ruling classes a disregard for freedom at home. Whilst 
Khodes and Chamberlain hold sway over the nation, trade 
unionists may pray to be delivered from the tender 
of legal compulsion. 


ercies 
The most effective conciliation is 
that which grows from within, leaving to those directly 
concerned the task of adjusting differences in their owr 
trade. There is no reason why the whole field of industry 


should not be covered by Conciliation Boards. Of course, 
there are many obstacles to overcome before this can be 
done, but compulsion would not get rid of them. Some of 
them would prove fatal to it. The most that can be hoped 
for is that industrial peace may come to be recognised mote 
and more as a national necessity, and that both sides may 
earnestly seek to promote it. It is the desire which needs 
to be created. Without it compulsion would be coercion, 
and with it there would be no necessity for it. 

If ccrapulsory arbitration divided the Congress, edu«a- 
tion united it. There was a clear note struck, and cne 
which ought to warn the Government of the opposition they 
may expect if they persist in their reactionary policy. In 
a body representing men of all creeds, clericalism was de- 
nounced as the foe of popular education, and the principle 
of the School Board system was vigorously defended. ‘The 
Congress declared for thoroughness all round, and wiser 
than its rulers, affirmed its whole-hearted belief in the 
ecenomic value of an educated people. 
think that ignorance is cheap, and that the ultimate destiny 
of the nation is in the hands of the drill sergeant. Noi su 
these trade union leaders. They cannot appraise knovv- 
ledge too highly, and are convinced that the future belongs 
to brains. It was decided to co-operate with all sections 
in resisting the attack on the nation’s schools, and _ this 
should put heart into the Liberal Party. It has a plain 
mandate from the Trade Union Congress to offer no 
quarter to the narrow sectarianism which is entrenched on 
the Tory benches, and to declare boldly for a national 
system of education. 

When at the Norwich Congress, in 1894, a Com- 
iunistic resolution was carried by a substantial majority 
some people seemed to see a revolution within sight. They 
thought that Trade Unionism had adopted a policy of barri 
cades once for all. There can be no doubt that this 
triumph of Socialist propaganda gave a set-back to reform, 
and contributed its share to the Tory victory in 1895. Last 
week at Swansea the delegates would have none of it. An 
amendment to a resolution in favour of taxation of lan« 
values was moved by a Socialist, which declared, in the old 
terms, for Communism. Ii was defeated by 685,000 to 
264,000. This preference for practical politics to doctrinaire 
Socialism indicates a complete return to that pati in which 
alone the Congress has been able to accomplish any en- 
during good for the workers. 

This hard-headed business view is reflected in the 
composition of the Parliamentary Committee--indeed, in 
the entire list of nominations. As usual, there were pro- 
tests against the way the election is conducted. There can 
be no doubt that the barter and exchange of votes which 
goes on is considerable. Candidates are put up to auction and 
sold (for votes) to the highest bidder. In all this there is, of 
course, no personal corruption, but, all the same, the votes 
of the different societies are in the main regulated by the 
methods of the market-place. Coal and cotton are the big 
bosses, and they have the power to dominate the election. 
The smaller societies resent this, and seek to adjust the 
inequality by precisely the same methods they condemn in 
the larger organisations. So far as the charge of ignoring 
the elairnos of the weaker unions is concerned, it is interest- 
ing to note that the candidate who headed the poll repre- 
sents one of the smallest of them, with a membership of 
onlv 400, and the last in the successful list has but 1,000 
members behind him. Candour compels one to say that 
the election for the Parliamentary Committee takes a form 
of lobbying which must be the envy of the machine poli- 
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tician, so perfectly is the bargaining done. At the same 
time, judged by results, as seen in the men elected, the 
critic is largely disarmed. It is not easy to see how any 
rule could prevent societies promising to support each 
other’s candidate, and once that is done the rest is but a 
detail. 

Viewed as a whole, the proceedings of the Trade Union 
Congress at Swansea were a success. On the most critical 
subject considerable restraint was manifested, and through- 
out order and good feeling prevailed. Perhaps the one 
exception to this was the war incident. That was unfor- 
tunate. It gave the Jingo Press the chance of construing 
the majority against the suspension of the standing orders 
to permit discussion as support of the Government’s policy. 
This was not so. ‘There were many outspoken opponenrs of 
the war who objected to the interruption of the regular busi- 
ness. ‘To allow opinions on mere procedure to stand in the 
way of discussing the one national question which predomi- 
nates all others was, in my judgment, a blunder of the first 
magnitude. Last year the Congress denounced in plain 
terms the wretched capitalists’ war in South Africa, and, with 
that view stronger than ever in the union ranks, it owed it 
to the whole cause of labour to repeat its protest. ‘This was 
no party question, but one going down to the very founda- 
tions of all those great social reforms, such as old-age pen- 
sions, which the Congress so earnestly desires. The mili- 
tarism that it failed to condemn on no better ground than 
that of convenience is a more serious danger to the indus- 
trial classes than anything else in their midst. The causes 
which operated to prevent discussion of the war are <asy 
to understand, and in the ordinary course of things are to be 
commended, but exceptional circumstances demanded 
special treatment. A body less business-like than the Con- 
gress would have realised this, so that its very strength be- 
came in this particular instance its weakness. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


OXFORD TERMS AND VACATIONS. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—Although there have been many changes at Oxford 
in recent times, the University terms and vacations have 
long remained the same. The question of altering them 
has not been raised by the Hebdomodal Council or by the 
college authorities, nor has it occupied the attention of the 
Parliamentary Commissions which have reformed the 
University. Nevertheless, it is not improbable that many 
persons regard the present arrangement of the Oxford 
calendar as unsuitable to the requirements of the 
University. 

Threeterms, each lasting only about eight weeks can 
hardly be considered long enough for the purposes they have 
to serve, and vacations taking up more than half the year 
would seem to be unduly protracted. University vacations 
itis true, are not simply holidays; besides affording time 
for rest and recreation, they should, of course, give ample 
opportunity for uninterrupted study. But this principle, 
highly important as it is, is surely carried too far by the 
Oxford arrangement of the year. Undergraduates, who 
must often live in homes uncongenial to work, are, it is 
submitted, removed by the existing vacations for 
a longer portion of the year than is expedient, from 
academic influences and from the help in _ the 
way of laboratories and books which a University 


supplies. Their course of study at Oxford is too quickly 
interrupted. An insufficient amount of time is allowed by 
the terms for lectures. College lectures are only supposed 
to go on for eight weeks in a term; they do not, in fact, last 
so long, being often postponed at the beginning of the first 
week by the difficulty lecturers find in getting their classes 
to meet, and being cut short at the end by the en- 
croachment of college and University examinations. 
The lectures of the professors and readers generally begin 
later and end sooner than the college lectures. Such briet 
courses of instruction are evidently not very favourable 
to thoroughness of teaching. They do not give a lecturer 
full opportunity of —— his class familiar with his 
method. If his subject is a large one, as it frequently is, he 
has to treat it in far too general a way, or he is tempted to 
boil down his lecture forexamination purposes. Itis not even 
as if he could continue his class from day to day through 
the term. Oxford lecture-rooms are, as a rule, closed in 
the afternoon and at night. As most of the classes have to 
be held in the morning between ten and one, a lecture of 
more than two or three hours a week would, generally 
speaking, interfere too much with other lectures to be 
practicable. 

When one considers the short time Oxford lectures 
last, it is not surprising that American and other students 
from abroad go to Universities elsewhere rather than to 
Oxford. In a German University they will be able to hear 
the great authority on their subject lecturing daily for long 
continuous periods, to say nothing of his informal classes, 
whereas an Oxford Professor very commonly only lectures 
for two hours a week during six weeks in the term. But it 
may perhaps be said that to lengthen the terms and to 
shorten the vacations would be injurious to the Uni- 
versity, because it would make the post of professor 
or tutor less attractive to distinguished men than it is at 

resent. It seems, however, unlikely that the change would 
1ave this effect. A longer term, besides increasing a teacher’s 
efficiency and influence, would probably diminish the 
weight of his labours. A hard-working tutor at present 
tries to get more work into the term than it admits of, and 
so overtaxes his strength, as besides lecturing and looking 
after his pupils, there is much work of a miscellaneous 
kind thrown on him, which entails frequent running about 
from meeting to meeting, leaving him little time to himself. 
Certainly if a longer term, say one of ten weeks, lessened 
the hurry and distraction of Oxford life, as it might be 
expected to do, this of itself would be no slight benefit. 

A change of this kind would naturally involve some 
increase in the stipends of the educational staff, but even 
in a time of agricultural depression it ought not to be im- 
possible for a wealthy University, such as Oxford with her 
colleges still is, to find money for this purpose. 

At any rate, the subject is one which deserves more 
consideration than it has received. 

It may be noticed that many of the above remarks 
apply as much to Cambridge as to Oxford. There is, how- 
ever, this great difference between the two Universities, 
that at Cambridge what is called a Long Vacation Term 
has been successfully established, to which there is nothing 
to correspond at Oxford, except to a limited extent at 
Balliol College. 


I am, yours, &c., 
E, A. Wuittuck,. 
Bridgnorth, September 10, 1901. 


THE AIMS OF AMERICAN IMPERIALISM. 
To the Edttor or THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—The sympathy expressed by British Imperialists 
with the policy of aggrandisement in the United States is a 
henomenon which can hardly have escaped attention. 
t is natural enough that an Empire with a costly war for 
territory upon its hands should derive a certain measure of 
consolation from the spectacle of a democratic Republic 
undergoing the same pains and penalties for a_ similar 
disregard for the rights of smaller alien communities. At 
the same time it is far from improbable that a clearer 
realisation of the ideals underlying American Imperialism 
would produce a sharp subsidence of the sentiment which 
finds utterance in flimsy phrases about “ the mission of the 
Anglo-Saxon race.” 
The monthly journal The Expavsionist (Expansionist 
Publishing Company, 256, Broadway, New York) may be 
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accepted as the organ of Imperialism upon the other side 
of the Atlantic. Bearing the motto, “ Free institutions and 
religious liberty must follow the flag,” and adorned with a 
portrait of the President of the United States and a map 
(predominantly red, it is curious to note), indicating the 
spread of American dominion, this periodical enables 
English readers to obtain some better idea of the aims ot 
the Expansionist movement than is to be derived from 
other sources. And it is calculated to startle one a little to 
learn that the gospel of Imperialism as understood by 
“ Expansionists” in the United States is the absorption ot 
Canada into the Republic! 

“Manifest destiny” is a phrase which has been em- 
ployed at home to justify an aggressive British policy 
in South Africa. “ Manifest destiny” as conceived 
according to Imperial lights in the United States points 
relentlessly to the extinction of the British Empire in the 
North American Continent. “As yet,” says one writer, 
“public sentiment in Canada is only partially alive to the 
great change impending in the political relations of the 
country ; but events are opening the eyes of the people to 
its manifest destiny. The best friends of the British con- 
nection were those who would have refrained from 
strengthening the hands of the British Government in its 
efforts to crush out of existence the free South African 
republics, and were stigmatised as disloyal in conse- 
quence. The waste of the South African war is draining 
away the material wealth of England as it has almost 
destroyed her moral influence. The misuse of her 
wealth has deprived her of the nerve-power which 
controls and moves nations, and has transferred it to this 
side of the Atlantic, to be exercised, it may be confidently 
anticipated, for higher and nobler purposes. The unifi- 
cation of the northern half of this continent is one of the 
conditions demanded by American progress, which is 
essentially peaceful in its aims. The abolition of the 
barriers which delay the accomplishment of that object is 
one of the essentials of American progress, and it is 
gratifying to know that there is a growing revival of senti- 
ment in Canada in favour of it, despite the efforts made to 
keep it back.” 

That we may be under no misapprehension as to the 
extent to which these views are shared by supporters ot 
the present regime, we are favoured with an extract from 
the New York Sun, the leading organ of the Republican 
party in the United States. In the opinion of this great 
journal, the admission of Porto Rico into the “fortunate 

ale” of the Republic “ should stir our northern neighbours 
in Canada to aconsciousness of their own anomalous and 
irrational situation. Why should the English-speaking 
people ot this continent be divided? Why should a great 
part of them insist on preserving the perpetual danger of 
hostility inseparable from an alliance with a foreign 
Government? Why should they at this time of his- 
tory be European instead of American? The breath of 
patriotism has never yet been breathed in Canada. The 
soil there is dedicated to a foreign flag. It should become 
a true and loyal portion of America.” Behold the form of 
another great anti-British conspiracy! ' 

Seemingly, therefore, the obstacle to the “ beneficent 
march of Empire” under the Stars and Stripes is not the 
effete monarchies of the Continent, but the other “ free, 
tolerant, unaggressive Empire” of Great Britain. “ It will,” 
remarks the Expansionisi, “interest Americans, who may 
not have heard it before, to know that a good many years 
ago, when our Government had secured from the Greek 
Government the right to use the splendid landlocked har- 
bour in the island of Milos in the Greek Archipelago as a 
naval station, it was the British Government that intervened 
to prevent it.” Does it not sound like a belated echo of the 
grievance of British Imperialists against the Transvaal, 
that it once endeavoured to obtain a harbour in Delagoa 
Bay? 

Is it not a fortunate thing that the policy of Canada is 
in the hands of statesmen who are not in the least likely to 
discern in these utterances of leading American journals 
evidences of a “ great Republican conspiracy to sweep the 
British into the sea”? With one frightful war proceeding 
as the result ofthe magnifying of the views of the Republican 
Press at Pretoria into proof of the long-cherished designs 
against us of the burghers of the two South African 
Republics, it is hardly likely that the “insensate ambitions’ 
of American Imperialists will excite the attention of Lord 
Minto, or call for “some striking demonstration of Great 
Britain’s intention not to be ousted from her legitimate 
position in ” Canada. 

Yours, &c., 
E. R. DunKtey. 
lull, September 10, 1901. 





THE NORTH-EAST LANARKSHIRE ELECTION. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—It is most refreshing in these arid days of true 
Liberalism to find that you refuse to bow down to official 
Liberalism when it is so shortsighted to acquiesce in the 
candidature of Mr. C. B. Harmsworth for North-East 
Lanarkshire. 

Mr. Harmsworth, when candidate for Mid-Worcester- 
shire at the last General Election, not only renounced Home 
Rule for Ireland, but was very lukewarm on temperance— 
questions which N.E. Lanarkshire holds dearly to heart. 
Indeed, so diluted was Mr. Harmsworth’s Liberalism that 
his Unionist opponent, Mr. R. B. Martin, twitted him 
on his opposition, when they were agreed on so many 
questions. 

Mr. Harmsworth subscribed to the omniscience of Mr. 
Chamberlain, in the awful conflict still raging in South 
Africa; and made no secret of his adherence to Lord Rose- 
bery as his leader. 

Surely, Sir, under all these circumstances, it is “ passing 
strange ” that official Liberalism could not find a Liberal to 
champion her cause during a most critical period of the 
party's history. 

s the vote of confidence in Sir Henry Campbell-Ban- 
nerman as Leader of the Liberal Party, said recently to 
have been passed unanimously at the Reform Club, after 
all nothing but a dream ? 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


“A Liperat.” 
Brierley Hill, September 10, 1901. 


A CORRECTION. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


S1r,—In the notice of “The Magazines and Reviews” in 
your paper of September 7, your reviewer finds fault with 
Mr. Benham for his want of accuracy in his article on 
“Empress Frederick” when he stated that it was her eldest 
daughter who wished to marry Prince Alexander of Batten- 
berg, then ruler of Bulgaria. He corrects this error by 
stating another, that “it was, of course, the third daughter, 
the Princess Sophie (Crown Princess of Greece) who played 
the part of heroine in that tragic little romance.” The fact 
is that it was the second daughter, Princess Frederika Vic- 
toria, who loved Prince Alexander. She is now the wife of 
Prince Adolphe William of Schaumburg Lippe. When I 
was in Germany I was told that she was partly attracted by 
Prince Adolphe on account of his resemblance to her former 
lover. She is one of the few Princesses who has figured in 
the cartoons of Punch, where she appeared imprisoned in a 
castle, from the ramparts of wntah she was waving fare- 
well to Prince Alexander. 


I am, yours truly, 


M. Crossy Situ. 
September 9, 1901. 


A MISTAKE CORRECTED. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—Owing to a mistake, for which I am not re- 
sponsible, Mr. Balfour's name was erroneously inserted in 
the review of Sir M. Grant Dufl’s Noles from a Diary 
which appeared in 7he Speaker of August 24. The person 
referred to in the story about Lady Blanche Balfour is not 
Mr. Balfour, but an anonymous “someone.” The story will 
be found at p. 192 of the second volume of Noées from a 
Diary. 

Your Reviewer. 
August 26, 1901. 
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REVIEWS. 


ASIA AND EUROPE, 


Meredith Townsend. London: 


tos. 6d. net. 


AsiIA AND Europe. By 
Constable. 


THosE who imagine that European nations are destined to 
dominate Asia politically may be invited to read this volume 
of studies by one who has lived in India and has based his 
thinking upon close personal experience of the native life. 
‘The purport of his study is thus stated in the Preface: “ ‘The 
struggle between Europe and Asia is the binding thread of 
history ; the trade between Europe and Asia is the founda- 
tion of commerce; the thought of Asia is the basis of all 
European religions; but the fusion of the continents has 
never occurred, and in the author’s best judgment never will 
occur.” Mr. ‘Townsend believes there is an Asiatic mind 
which has a fundamentally and eternally different valuation 
of things from the European mind, and that this difference 
expresses itself in art, ethics, religion, and politics. Since 
permanent influence or dominance depends ultimately upon 
psychical education, this antagonism forbids the European- 
isation of Asia. The case of Japan is one where the change 
has been entirely self-generated, and it is too early to test 
its permanency. Mr. Townsend’s firm conviction of the 
inability of European nations to control Asia by military 
force is certainly borne out by recent events in China, and 
his reminder that Asia contains at least fifty million potential 
warriors, many of them admirable fighting stuff, who in a 
great emergency are capable of more or less unified action 
against European aggression, deserves attention. We are 
not quite convinced that there is this Asiatic mind any more 
than that there is a European mind, but there is by universal 
testimony a strong antagonism between civilised Western 
Europe and the civilisation of India and China, with which 
after all we are most concerned. When Mr. Townsend 
descends to detail in the illustration of his analysis of 
Eastern life, he is often most convincing. He shows more 
clearly than we have seen elsewhere why it is that Christian 
missions, against which, however, he exhibits none of the 
usual Anglo-Asiatic animosity, have on the whole been 
failures. 

‘The truth is that the Asiatics, like the Jews, dislike 
Christianity, see in it an ideal they do not love, a promise 
they do not desire, and a pulverising force which must 
shatter their civilisation. Eternal consciousness! That to 
the majority of Asiatics is not a promise, but a threat. 
Though Asiatic in origin, Christianity is the least Asiatic of 
the creeds. Its acceptance would revolutionise the position 
of woman, which is the same throughout Asia, would pro- 
foundly modify all social life, and would place by the side 
of the spiritual dogma ‘ thou shalt love the Lord thy God,’ 
which every Asiatic accepts in theory, the far-reaching 
ethical doctrine ‘ and thy neighbour as thyself,’ which he 
regards as an intolerable burden.” 


Although Mr. Townsend considers our actual work of 
government in India has been excellent, it affords no security 
of permanence, for a general unceasing discontent with 
English rule pervades the population and is most conscious 
and most active in the better educated classes of the towns. 
We have, Mr. Townsend thinks, given them justice, liberty, 
security (even he hardly contends that we have given 
economic prosperity !), but we do not understand how much 
we have taken away. The following remarkable analysis 
goes nearer to explain the precariousness of our position in 
India than anything we have sden: 


“The immense mass of the peasantry, who benefit most 
directly by the British ways of ruling are, it must be remem- 
bered, an inert mass. It is the active classes who have to 
be considered, and to them our rule is not, and cannot be, 
a rule without prodigious drawbacks. One of these, 


of which they are fully conscious, is the gradual decay 
of much of which they were proud, the slow death, 
which even the Europeans perceive, of Indian art, Indian 
culture, Indian military spirit. 


Architecture, engineer- 


ing, literary skill, are all perishing out, so perishing 
that Anglo-Indians doubt whether Indians have the 
capacity to be architects, though they built Benares; or 
engineers, though they dug the artificial lakes of Tanjore; 
or poets, though the people sit for hours or days listening 
to the rhapsodists as they recite poems, which move them 
as Tennyson certainly does not move our common people. 
Another is that the price of what they take in perfect 
justice is that they shall never right themselves, never enjoy 
the luxury of vengeance, never even protect their personal 
dignity and honour, about which they are as sensitive as 
Prussian officers. They may not even kill their wives for 
going astray. And the last and greatest one is the total 
loss of the interestingness of life.” 


How interesting India was in the old days when every 
common man had a chance of rising to a sublimity of power, 
and when big unforeseen events were constantly happening, 
Mr. Townsend describes in vivid terms. It can hardly be 
maintained, however, that we have reduced the country to a 
single dull uniformity of good order, or that the peasantry 
have gained adequate security of livelihood or even of life 
itseif under our rule. Mr. Townsend deals in a most 
interesting, even a fascinating, manner with the religious and 
social ideals of the Indians, but he neglects almost entirely 
to discuss the legal economic status which we have imposed 
upon the great mass of the people, the 80 per cent. who are 
little cultivators of the soil. 

Mr. Townsend answers the question “ Will England 
retain India” with a negative. The British Empire 
there depends upon a non-existent loyalty: If the 
natives chose to combine they could, he points out, 
terminate our Empire in a week, by simply refus- 
ing to work for us. But can they combine ? Probably 
not for such a purpose ; but some day a shock to the military 
prestige of England will, he holds, set India ablaze with in- 
surrection. “ The insurrection will occur within a month of 
our sustaining any defeat whatever severe enough to be 
recognised as a defeat in the {ndian bazaars.” We doubt 
whether our tenure is quite so precarious as is here sug- 
gested, and are disposed to lay more stress upon the more 
gradual methods which are beginning to operate by the 
transference of the offices of government from European to 
Indian hands, which would get an immense impetus if once 
our sense of justice became tender enough to allow natives 
to compete for posts on equal terms with Englishmen, an 
equality which, nominally accorded, is actually denied, 
by the holding of Civil Service examinaticns in London, and 
in accordance with purely English standards. Let Indians 
once get a strong grip of the actual administration of their 
country, and we are disposed to agree with Mr. Townsend 
that one day this position will be transmuted into formal 
independence at some juncture when England is exposed to 
some other peril and is forced to make as graceful a con- 
cession as she can. 

To Mr. Townsend this seems to follow inevitably from 
India’s inability to assimilate British ideas of representative 
government. Asia he generalises as being naturally and 
eternally despotic in her conception of government. But 
surely he forgets that under the distant shadow of many a 
central Eastern despotism, among the Indians, the Chinese, 
the Arabs, the Burmese, genuine local self-government, 
often of a highly-organised democratic order, has flourished. 
The Asiatic mind, if there is such a thing, is not con- 
sciously occupied by the conception of heaven-sanctioned 
despotism to the extent Mr. Townsend imagines. That 
Indians have not the same notions of national Government 
as we may easily be granted, but to impute to them an 
inherent distaste for freedom is surely to go too far. 

Mr. Townsend, however, though he seems to press his 
psychical antagonisms too sharply, gives much striking evi- 
dence in support of his general position of the inability of 
Asia to assimilate the European. He does not mince his 
words. 

“There is,” he writes, ‘no corner of Asia where the life 
of a white man, if unprotected by force, either actual or 
potential, is safe for an hour; nor is there an Asiatic State 
which, if it were prudent, would not expel him atonce and 
for ever.” 

The short essays upon special themes in which he 
investigates the Asiatic sense of justice, the absence of pity, 
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the mental seclusion in which they enwrap themselves, the 
absence of invention, the economic conservativeness, and 
their religious reflectiveness give very strong support to his 
position. 

Some shorter papers upon Tropical Colonisation, ‘Ihe 
Future of the Negro, and kindred subjects show that Mr. 
Townsend has studied Africa as well as Asia. His outlook 
there is less pessimistic as regards the possibilities of per- 
manent Europeanisation. That is possibly because he has 
not studied the African race-mind so closely as the Asiatic. 





ETHICS AND METAPHYSICS. 


Tue ProsLem or Conpuct: A STUDY IN THE PHENOMENOLOGY 
oF Ernics. By A. E. Taylor, London: Macmillan and Co. 
8vo, Pp. viii. 501. 10s. 


It should be a matter of just satisfaction to the friends and 
admirers of ‘I. H. Green that the prize instituted in his 
memory should have produced two such books as Professcr 
Alexander's Moral Order and Progress and Mr. Taylor’s 
Problem of Conduct. Of both books it may be said that 
they are not only worthy of the occasion, but that they defi- 
nitely and perceptibly advance their subject. Both books, 
while they can make no small claim to originality and inde- 
pendence of treatment, are significant of the sensitiveness of 
moral theory to changes of direction in the general move- 
rent of thought. Both writers represent a marked reaction 
against the method and principles of T. H. Green himself, 
the later writer carrying his dissent to the length of a whole 
chapter of vigorous polemic against the fundamental posi- 
tions of the Prolegomena to Ethics. Both writers show that 
they have passed under, if not yielded to, new influences, 
such as Mr. Stephen’s Science of Ethics in the one case, and 
Mr. Bradley’s Appearance and Reality in the other. As 
against T. H. Green, both writers agree in deprecating the 
introduction of metaphysical method into ethical science : 
ethics has not to wait for metaphysics, but to prepare for it ; 
or, as Mr. Taylor puts it, metaphysics is not the beginning 
but the end of ethics. 

Mr. Taylor is naturally led by his subject to give special 
prominence to the question of method at issue, though a 
great, as well as perhaps the most instructive, part of his 
book is taken up with an illustration of what he considers to 
be the only proper and fruitful method in ethics. It is also 
natural that, in his anxiety to put the issue as sharply and 
clearly as possible, Mr. Taylor should not have been too 
careful to preserve a sense of proportion or perspective in 
his criticism of T. H. Green. It is too often forgotten that 
the real difference between philosophers is that one comes 
after the other. Arisiotle’s attack on the ideas of Plato, 
which seems to have served Mr. Taylor as a model, should 
also have served him as a warning: unless, indeed, both 
criticisms may be regarded as being ‘directed more against 
the pupils than the master. A genuine error is never alto- 
gether wrong: it is a misinterpretation of some truth, and 
the critic of the error is as often as not detected in the act of 
appropriating the truth without further acknowledgment. 
We cannot help thinking that Mr. Taylor’s attack on the 
“ eternal self” fails in the more difficult as well as the more 
instructive part of philosophical criticism. Green’s 
philosophy (like that of Plato) was developed by constant 
antagonism to certain speculative tendencies which seemed to 
him ethically and politically mischievous. The fallacies 
against which he had to contend have for the most part 
decayed, and it is no longer necessary for a writer on 
ethics to insist on the peculiar nature of the unity involved in 
mental life. The central conviction which Green was con- 
cerned to maintain was that reality is spiritual, and this is 
after all the last word of Appearance and Reality. No 





doubt Green sought to establish this position by a construc- 
tive argument, of which it is not difficult to show the insuffi- 
ciency. It must be admitted that there are jumps in the 
argument which it is hard, if not impossible, to follow. But 
the value of Green’s philosophy does not stand or fall with 
the doctrine of the “ eternal self,” as formulated in the 
Prolegomena: it is not even the best statement of the sub- 
stance of the doctrine to be found in Green himself. Mr. 
Taylor’s criticism is unsympathetic to a fault: it would have 
been more instructive if he had come to closer quarters 
with the truth, which Green may be held to have misinter- 
preted or inadequately expressed. Mr. Taylor, indeed, 
admits that Green’s metaphysical argument has proved 
“ something,” and that a “ something ” which we gather from 
Mr. Taylor’s own position is worth a good deal to Green’s 
critics. Mr. Taylor’s sense of “the mischief which is done 
to ethics by making it depend upon a peculiar metaphysical 
theory” is further tempered with a recognition of Green’s 
“ admirable ” account of moral institutions, which, it must be 
observed, is not altogether independent of Green’s concep- 
tion of the “self.” Mr. Taylor’s polemic is, in fact, some- 
what deficient in the historical and critical sense, and this is 
all the more marked when his attitude towards “ the fetish 
of the eternal self” is compared with his appreciation of 
Spinoza and his own account of the religious experience. In 
face of the current depreciation of Green’s philosophy, it is 
perhaps not too much to say, as of the idealist critics of Kant, 
that those who have criticised him most are those who stand 
on his shoulders. The main positions for which Green 
contended have been won for ethics, though not in the form, 
perhaps, in which Green sought to establish them: it is, 
indeed, largely due to Green that the working assumptions 
of ethics are no longer those of “ atomic” sensationalism or 
individualism, even if it is true that these assumptions can be 
effectually disposed of by a more positive method than Green 
himself employed. 


Having said this much in qualification of the criticism 
directec against “ our father 'armenides,” we hasten to say 
that Mr. Taylor’s central thesis is not only one that should 
commend itself to students of ethics, but is developed by 
an argument of remarkable vigour and resource. The 
distinction of Mr. Taylor’s book, indeed, consists in the 
nature of the reasoning by which he endeavours to demon- 
strate the impossibility involved in the attempt to base ethics 
upon metaphysics. We will not run the risk of marring the 
plot of his argument in the telling ; it is sufficient to say that, 
under the stimulus of Avenarius’ conception of metaphysics 
as a déScrjption of the contents of the universe in terms of 
“ pure experience ”—in other words, the full description of 
experience in terms of nothing but experience—and of Mr. 
Bradley’s distinction between “ Appearance ” and “ Reality,” 
Mr. Taylor weighs morality in the scale against the standards 
of metaphysics, and finds it sadly wanting in consistency or 
reality. “Mr. Taylor spares no pains to expose the shortcom- 
ings and incoherences of morality: a dualism of irrecon- 
cilable ends infects our ethical life from the beginning, 
and our best working morality is a more or less unsatisfac- 
tory compromise between self-development and self-sacrilce. 
This has been said by philosophers before, but never perhaps 
with such startling vehemence or such relentless persistence. 
Mr. Taylor’s counsel of perfection under these desperate 
circumstances is a counsel of compromise: to be moral you 
must be prepared to be illogical—not perhaps a very serious 
dilemma to “the plain man.” In fact, the whole fabric of 
our moral conceptions is found to be riddled with contradic- 
tions; and though these seem to be merged or lost in 
“ religious ” experience which takes us “ beyond good and 
bad,” religious ideas are in their turn shown to break down 
under metaphysical trial. 


This is not the place for a full appreciation of the argu- 
ment which Mr. Taylor conducts with such strenuousness 
of debate and effectiveness of statement. In spite of a 
certain element of perversity and paradox (which sometimes 
gets the better of Mr. Taylor’s judgment) the whole argument 
is much more than a display of dialectics: it is a genuine 
attempt to face real difficulties of practice and conduct. At 
the same time, it is doubtful whether the “ antinomies ” with 
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which Mr. Taylor makes so much play are not the creations 
of abstract thinking—in other words, of philosophers them- 
selves ; and as to whether difficulties in theory are not too 
readily construed as difficulties in fact. Certainly no book 
does more to point the contrast between the speculative 
uncertainty and the practical certainty of ethics. 


It is, for instance, a pure assumption of the 
schools that the determination of duty is bound up 
with the determination of a “supreme good,” in the 
sense of a supreme end or ideal of life. When 
it is said that morality must be referred to the idea of 
the good, all that this should be taken to express is the 
relativity of all definite ethical rules: no moral duty can be 
regarded as absolute, it is made what it is by its relations to 
the total order of life by which it is required. To look at 
duties in the light of “the good ” is to look at them in their 
unity, solidarity, or system. The idea of the good serves in 
this way to correct the abstractness and partiality of moral 
aims, and is so far an indispensable conception ; but it is 
quite another thing when it comes to stand for an “ ultimate 
end of desire,” such as Happiness or Perfection: for we 
are here passing insensibly out of the moral into a non-moral 
sphere. Thus it is that Mr. Taylor is able (after Mr. 
Bradley) to reduce morality to the “dilemma” of being 
“resolutely determined not only to have perfection, but to 
have it in the form of individual and finite existence”: but 
is this a moral attitude at all? Is it not, to borrow a famous 
phrase of Mr. Bradley’s, “to be already on the threshold of 
immorality” ? Neither of the two ideals which Mr. Taylor 
examines can, if taken in the effrontery of isolation, be re- 
garded as in itself a moral principle. What moral signifi- 
cance they have they derive from their relation to the idea of 
moral action itself. The real defect of such ideals as self- 
culture or social beneficence lies in their abstractness: an 
element or aspect of the moral life is made to stand for the 
whole: there is just as much, and there may be just as little, 
morality in pursuing the one as the other. Divested of their 
relativity such ends are at the same time divested of all 
moral reference or meaning whatever ; they can only become 
moral by being reduced to a proper subserviency to some 
more general conception around which the whole of the 
moral consciousness may be said to centre. But it is just 
such a general conception that Mr. Taylor’s method fails on 
principle to supply. What that conception is, it would be 
beyond our purpose to inquire: it is enough to say that 
morality is in the last resort a solution of the problem offered 
by “ persons who live together in society” ; in other words, 
we agree with those who hold that it is unintelligible without 
reference to some scciety or to the larger needs of mankind. 
But Mr. Taylor (again following the lead of Mr. Bradley) 
is at pains to deny any essential or necessary connection 
between morality and sociality: morality, we are told, need 
not imply any direct or indirect identification of the indi- 
vidual with our social will. To our mind the severance of 
ethics from “ politics ” or society is the severance of morality 
from its root and substance: we believe it can be shown that 
the moral ideal, if it is to be rooted in reality, is essentially a 
social ideal, and that the moral life only has meaning or 
value as embodying some element of a common or social 
good. 

This, as well as other characteristic positions, such as 
the refusal to admit any distinction in principle between 
moral and non-moral approbation, seems due in a large 
measure to Mr. Taylor’s methodological assumption that 
moral phenomena are sufficiently “ analysed” by being re- 
duced to their lowest psychological terms. That “the one 
necessary and sufficient basis for a theory of ethics is psycho- 
logy,” is not a proposition that can be accepted without a 
good deal more qualification than Mr. Taylor gives to it, and 
it is at least ambiguous. The business of ethics lies (it cannot 
be too often stated) not in investigating the mental processes 
or events which make morality, but the reason of their re- 
ceiving a value: and the ground of their value or “ good ” 
can only be found by an examination of the concrete facts of 
life. Thus Mr. Taylor’s account of the “ phenomenology ” of 
ethics must be said to fall short of the objectivity of ethics : 
he certainly seems, for instance, to resolve the fact of obli- 


gation into the feeling or consciousness of it in the indi- 
vidual: in other words, he fails to give or even to suggest 
any objective ground of moral obligation at all. We quite 
agree that the science of ethics must be of an empirical or 
provisional, not of a final or metaphysical, kind: but we also 
think that the “ positive” method means a good deal more 
than Mr. Taylor’s language or procedure suggests. It im- 
plies, for instance, not only psychological and historical! 
investigation, but also the analysis of human society, of the 
chief interests of life, and of the temper known as ethical 
faith ; and in such an analysis the work of Kant or Hegel 
cannot be counted as lost or superseded. 

The chief value of Mr. Taylor’s book, however, lies in 
its detail, and we have only been able to touch on the more 
general points of interest in a book which, if somewhat 
diffuse and digressive, is full of good matter and instruction. 
Criticism is in such a case the sincerest flattery. If Mr. 
Taylor’s book is not proof against considerable criticism, it 
should be proof against indifference. It owes, indeed, no 
little of its stimulus and attractiveness, not only to its pungent 
and provocative quality, but to its detachment from either of 
the philosophical parties and to its freedom from the con- 
ventionalisms of the schools—even if the glare of new lamps 
is at times a little oppressive. Mr. Taylor has written not 
only a good book, but a book which shows that he has a 
still better one to write. 

There is no list of errata—which there might have 
been (e.g., “ qualification ” instead of “ gratification,” p. 196, 
“immediate,” p. 283, “ Gorgia,” p. 319); and ne index or 
analytical table of contents—which there should have been : 
the reader might have been saved not only some trouble, 
but possibly also some repetition. 

S. B. 





THE STORY OF THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 


Tue Story oF THE Stock ExcHANGE: ITs HISTORY AND 
Position, By CharlesDuguid. With Illustrations by Joseph 
Pennell and Dudley Hardy. London: Grant Richards. 


Tue Stock Exchange has played such a prominent part in 
the financial history of the country that Mr. Duguid’s at- 
tempt to relate the story of the famous institution calls or 
no justification. Modestly enough he only claims credit 
for having placed its annals before the public “ indiffer- 
ently ” ; but in reality he has done his work in a remarkably 
efficient manner. Something more than enthusiasm for the 
subject is called for to select and present in a readable 
form the leading incidents of a commercial market, and 
despite one or two repetitions, The Story of the Stock 
Exchange is well and clearly told in the present volume. 
We are warned in the preface that the book is not to be 
regarded “as in the nature of an official record of the 
history of the Stock Exchange,” but the compilers of an 
authorised version, although they may easily produce a 
bulkier volume, will assuredly have some difficulty in in- 
vesting their subject with one half of the interest which the 
general reader will find in Mr. Duguid’s pages. 

Although the existing Stock Exchange celebrated its 
centenary last May—it is from Mr. Duguid’s contribution 
to the more or less fugitive literature which marked the 
event that the present book has grown—the business of 
stock and share broking has been carried on at a recognised 
centre from the end of the seventeenth century. A crowd 
of public companies, with the East India Company as its 
nucleus, engendered speculation ; and in 1693 the first Loan 
Bill had “launched the country into that National Debt 
which was for ever after to provide a means of investment 
for the public and business for the stockbroker.” For a 
short period the dealers in stocks and shares carried on 
their transactions in the Royal Exchange, the second of 
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the three institutions that have borne the name. Tempted 
by the prospect of substantial gain dealers of a nefarious 
kind soon began to carry on their dishonest calling among 
the regular jobbers. Either from this cause or from resent- 
ment of the intrusion of a mob of newcomers into an 
overcrowded building, the merchants of the Royal Ex- 
change agitated for the removal of the stock dealers from 
the floor. In point of right, the latter enjoyed a strong 
position, but eventually the annoyance to which they were 
subjected led to their voluntary withdrawal from the con- 
fines of the Gresham building. It was in 1698 that the 
exodus took place to Change Alley, which from its con- 
venient coffee houses, probably quite as much as its con- 
siderable open space, offered a natural refuge to the vic- 
tims of unpopularity. “ There, wrote Colley Cibber, twenty 
years later, “ you'll see a Duke dangling after a Director ; 
here a Peer and a ’Prentice haggling for an eighth; there 
a Jew and a Parson making up differences; here a young 
woman of quality buying ‘ bears’ of a Quaker ; and there an 
old one selling refusals to a lieutenant of the Grenadiers.” 
Indeed, from the first the misdeeds, real or supposed, of 
the stockbrokers, supplied material for the writers of the 
day. Defoe was among the earliest of the pamphleteers 
who inveighed against the practices of a calling with which 
they were evidently but imperfectly acquainted ; Swift, who 
speculated a little in Bank stock, was better informed, but 
Walpole, who had been nettled by the failure of a loan for 
the War of Succession in Spain, gave expression to the 
prevailing sentiment when from his place in the House of 
Commons he remarked, “ Everyone is aware how the Ad- 
ministration of this country has been distressed by stock- 
jobbers.” Pope, Steele, and Addison all joined in the 
chorus against those who were alleged to profit by the 
national necessities. Yet ’Change Alley prospered, and 
continued to prosper through the calamities of the South 
Sea crash, which Mr. Duguid rightly regards as the worst 
crisis ever experienced, not even excepting the Overend, 
Gurney failure, in the history of the Stock Exchange. That 
the methods of some of the denizens of the Alley 
were calculated to bring the business into disrepute is, 
however, not to be gainsaid. “ Prices in men’s lives were 
made,” we are told, “with a frankness which was brutal, 
and the quotations were duly recorded in the Press. It was 
no uncommon thing to find the papers of the day gauging 
the chances of a prominent invalid’s death not by medical 
bulletins but by bare figures—by the premiums at which 
insurance could be obtained upon his life in the Alley.” 
Occasionally, too, the spectacle of a stockbroker dangling 
from the gallows at Tyburn for some peculiarly flagrant 
misdemeanour tended to feed the popular prejudice ; and 
by one of those confused processes of logic of which it is to 
be feared a section of the public is not yet entirely guiltless, 
“when because of some national reverse the Funds fell, 
it was Change Alley that was held responsible not only for 
the fall but for the reverse as well.” There is the amusing 
case of the pickpocket who upon being arrested for a series 
of thefts in the Alley pleaded—doubtless with an eye to the 
weakness of a common jury—that “ amongst brokers, one 
man had as much right to rob as another, and that he was 
merely acting as an honorary magistrate in taking that from 
the brokers of which they had cheated their neighbours!” 
Partly to organise the more respectable members of the 
calling and partly to provide a recognised home Jonathan’s 
Coffee House became the headquarters of the brokers ; 
but eleven years later the place had become all too small, 
and another move was made, this time to Sweeting’s Alley. 
Finally, in 1801, was laid the foundation-stone of the present 
Stock Exchange in Capel Court, a building which, it appears, 
has been so often enlarged and altered that, like the 
schoolboy’s pocket-knife, very little of the original remains. 
Premises which accommodated 864 members in 1850 were 
inadequate, it goes without saying, for the 1,471 members on 
the rolls in the early seventies ; but the rate of increase dur- 
ing the last thirty years has been still more rapid, for it 
appears that the membership at the present time falls little 
short of five thousand. 


In describing the fortunes of “ the House” during the 
present century, Mr. Duguid naturally deals with more 
minuteness with the records, and although much of the 
subject matter is of interest chiefly to members of the Stock 
Exchange, the narrative is seldom overlaid by detail, useless 
in a history of this kind. A less impartial writer would 
doubtless have treated with less circumstantiality of the 
incidents connected with the Stock Exchange’s attitude 
towards the present war. As he naively remarks, the war is 
“over a matter which closely affected” Capel Court, a fact 
which explains the delirium by which the minds of members 
were swept two years ago. It was woith while recording for 
the benefit of posterity how President Kruger was “ ham- 
mered” on the day the Boer ultimatum expired; how an 
unoffending member was brutally assaulted by his Jingo as- 
sociates for an utterance which, as if afterwards appeared, he 
had never made; how Ladysmith and Mafeking were cele- 
brated by orgies of intoxication induced by something more 
potent than excitement. Pleasanter is it to remember that 
if the stockbrokers have warlike opinions, they are, at all 
events, generous in subscribing to the various war funis. 
Towards the Transvaal Refugees’ Fund the members con- 
tributed £22,267; and a further sum of £34,664 was sub- 
scribed to the Widows and Orphans’ Fund. Mr. Duguid 
once more displays his candour by reminding admirers of 
the political wisdom of Capel Court that the House demon- 
strated as heartily “in support of the anti-Russian policy ” 
of the Beaconsfield Government as nine years later it demon- 
strated against the Home Rule Bill of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government, and against the “ pro-Boer” agitation of the 
present summer. Again, he does not permit us to forget 
that the same Stock Exchange which proclaimed that Mr. 
Kruger had “ failed to comply with his obligations” pre- 
viously extended a rapturous welcome to two of Jameson’s 
trcopers. It is perhaps a trifle absurd to attach the 
slightest importance to the political ebullitions of the 
“bulls” and “bears”; still, Mr. Duguid’s faithful record 
stands as a warning against accepting Capel Court’s estimate 
of its weight in determining the movements of public 
opinion. One is not sorry that the case Watson v. Black 
decided that the presence upon the Middlesex register of 
proprietors of the Stock Exchange in virtue of their shares 
in that institution was contrary to the law, although, as a 
matter of fact, they had acted in that capacity from 1843 


until 1885. SED 





A BOOK OF BRITTANY. 


A Book or Brittany. By S. Baring Gould. London: Methuen 
and Co. 1901. 6s. 


Tus book is better not described as a guide-book, if the 
name leads anyone to expect such information as that at 
the Hotel du Cerf one can get a room for 2 fr. and a dinner 
for 2.50 fr., vin et cidre compris, or that such and such a 
place has a plage ravissante. It is, however, likely to 
meet the new taste for books of travel in the less known 
parts of Europe, and Brittany remains one of these, 
because it is still relatively inaccessible. Only last week 
we met on the boat from Newhaven to Caen a traveller 
who was making his way from London to Auray St. Anne, 
which is near Karnac. He would reach Caen at 1.30 on 
Thursday, and take the train at six; that night he would 
not get farther than Laval, and would only see his destina- 
tion about 8.30 on Friday evening. Let those who are 
tossed in a rapide from Calais to Basle in twelve hours think 
of this. Again, if one wished to go from Cherbourg to Brest, 
and left the former port early in the morning, it would 
not be possible to get beyond Lamballe the same day. The 
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ways of the Chemin de fer de l'Ouest are as were those of 
its English namesake before it awoke. Although 
Brittany is thus sundered from the human race, its in- 
habitants are not a home-keeping folk. They have for a 
long time drifted into the Channel Islands as farm 
labourers, and they make voyages to the South Wales 
ports, where they can make themselves understood in their 
own tongue by their Celtic brethren. This is no wonder, 
for the Breton Celts, as Mr. Baring Gould reminds us, are 
anything but indigenous; they are the descendants of 
various groups of the Celtic inhabitants of Great Britain, 
who fled from their country till the Saxon tyranny should 
be overpast, but this never happened. Thus the name of 
that part ot Brittany which is called Cornouaille tells its 
own tale. We are apt to forget how late was this Celtic 
invasion, probably because we associate Brittany with “ dol- 
men” and “ menhir,” as well as with Celts, though, in fact, 
the latter were Christians when they came to the country. 
The stone relics are the relics of an earlier people, whom 
Mr. Baring Gould assigns, without hesitation, to the 
Iberian stock, to which our “ Silures” are supposed to nave 
belonged. The anthropologist, having tired himself of Aryan 
migrations, now turns to the wanderings of the Iberians, 
or the Mediterranean people, which went to North Africa 
as well as to the Western parts of Europe Last year, some- 
body read a learned paper tracing the structural affinities be- 
tween certain Celtic constructions and the syntax of the 
Berbers. Mr. Baring Gould is not diffident. He traces 
the path of the Iberians with an air of certainty, and in a 
paragraph sums up movements which lasted centuries as 
if they had passed’as a watch in the night. He holds that 
these Iberians absorbed the Celts, who came from Britain, as 
well as the Gauls, who were among them earlier, if we are 
to suppose that in the Armorica of Czesar’s time the people 
were already mixed Iberians and Gauls. Certainly, Ceesar’s 
Veneti, with their large fleet, seem to have transmitted 
to the Bretons of a later date their marine tastes. As Mr. 
Baring Gould points out, we assume that we have always 
held command of the narrow seas, but there were times in 
the seventeenth century when the French were able to 
claim this superiority, chiefly through the courage of the 
Breton sailors. The great charm of Brittany is the spirit of 
its people. We are making all allowance for the bad quali- 
ties which the French ascribe to the Breton Bretonnant 
who has held out against the charms of French civilisation. 
There yet remains the fact that a people whose imagination 
fs Celtic has been led not a little by its seafaring and dan- 
gerous habit of life to develop a particular form of Catholi- 
cism, which interests by reason of its poetical character, so 
at variance with the modern temper. It is on this quality of 
the Breton that Mr. Baring Gould lays stress throughout his 
book. As archeologist rather than psychologist he seems 
most interested in the history of Breton religious customs 
and local cults. At times we may think that he insists too 
often on the pagan origin of many a rite and the Christian 
transformation of many a legend, and it may seem that he is 
going too far when he appears to represent the Breton reli- 
gion as a compromise. Formal religions as such, being 
products of the human spirit, must show a certain uni- 
formity, and this has disconcerted many Christians; but 
that community does not rob such survivals as the 
Breton pilgrimages, and such ceremonies as the blessing of 
the sea, of their genuinely religious character. 


H. M. C. 





“OUR ISTHMIAN GAMES.” 


Tue EnciisH TurF: A Recorp OF Horses AND Courses. By 
Charles Richardson. Edited by E. T. Sachs. Methuen 
and Co. 


Tuts book treats the engrossing events referred to by Lord 
Palmerston as our Isthmian games ; and an excellent piece 


of work it is, more than fulfilling the promise of the intro- 
duction, wherein we are apprised by Mr. Sachs that “ the 
reader has set before him the characteristics of every race- 
course in England, and of the racing that each year takes 
place upon it.” 


Not only is each course critically and exhaustively 
described, we are also afforded detailed information as 
to the dates of the divers meetings, the value of the stakes, 
the state of the “ going,” and the nature of the various 
events, together with many minute and interesting reminis- 
cences of the principal races and runners in times gone by. 
Suggestions for improvements in the conduct of the sport 
are, too, occasionally interspersed, as, ¢.g., in regard to the 
projected New Straight Mile at Ascot, and the institution 
of one or more additional long-distance races at the New- 
market July meetings. Mr. Richardson, moreover, dis- 
courses fully, and in entertaining fashion, of jockeys, 
trainers, breeding, and lines of blood; and even conde- 
scends to particulars as to the modes of access to the 
several courses, while, in some instances, he describes and 
criticises the accommodation provided at the neigbouring 
inns and lodging-houses. He rejoices at the prospect of 
the opening of the new line now constructed with a station 
adjoining Tattenham Corner, appending the following severe 
comment upon the existing service : 


“ The ordinary first-class return fare by the two lines now 
serving Epsom is three shillings, and whilst the service of 
specia! trains is running the two companies will not issue an 
ordinary ticket to anyone, be it a case of life or death. 
The poorest person, wishing to get to a dying relative, 
would have to pay either seven shillings and sixpence or 
eight shillings.” 


In the pages of this work we pass in pleasant transition 
from the “Ditch” at Newmarket—at sight of which from 
the train window the superstitious racing man, we are told, 
never fails to doff his hat—to the “ star performance” at 
Ascot; from the “ Birdless Grove” of Goodwood to the 
far-famed Epsom course and, then, away to the “Town 
Moor” of Doncaster, whither the hardy Tykes repair in 
their thousands, and display that wild enthusiasm which 
Mr. Richardson declares to be “a pretty feature” of the 
meeting. 





“It may be a little inconvenient at times, especially when 
one is rudely hustled by a burly Yorkshire farmer of twenty 
stone; but it is expressive of the huge love of racing which 
is inherent with the average Yorkshireman, and, without 
going into the ethics of the question, it is really one of the 
strongest segments of the backbone of the sport.” 


Mr. Richardson then takes the reader to the races at 
York, which are stated to “have been in existence cer- 
tainly for 167 years ”—indeed, we have ourselves seen, in 
the grounds of one of the neighbouring squires, an effigy 
in stone of a certain York winner, bearing the inscription, 
“He did win the Race, the King being There”; “the 
King,” we were credibly informed, being none other than 
Charles I.!| From York we travel to Catterick—* the 
Goodwood of the North ”—and, in quick succession, pass 
in review a score more “open” country meetings in York- 
shire and elsewhere; then to the “hybrid” meetings at 
Chester, Lincoln, and Liverpool, and lastly to “ the Parks,” 
Derby, Manchester, Gatwick, Lingfield, and the various 
other “modern enclosures,” which have, we are assured, 
“ caused the average race-goer to expect comfort, luxury, and 
ease wherever he goes.” 

The “ Introduction” by the Editor gives expression to 
a confident opinion that within the last quarter of a century 
racing in England has, in its main features, assumed a 
permanent form ; and it cannot be denied that, vast as have 
been the changes of the last sixty years, they may, for the 
most part, be ascribed to the introduction of railway com- 
munication : 


“ About the middle of the century the sport at the larger 
and more important meetings began to assume quite a 
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national character, wiizreas i1 t12 p:e-railway az2 it had 
been almost entirely /ocal.” 


“ The advent of the railways altered everything, and now 
such places as York and Doncaster attract nearly as many 
southern as northern horses, and it is only at the smaller 
and less important north-country meetings that the Yorkshire 
horses have the field (practically) to themselves.” 


Considerable changes, apart from those arising directly from 
“the advent” of railways, must, however, be noted: thus, it 
is well known that many small country fixtures have, of late 
years, been abandoned, and Mr. Richardson attributes their 
disappearance primarily to the enactment of the rule that 
every race shall be of the clear value of £100 to the winner. 
These minor meetings were, of necessity, freguently beld on 
common land, so that it was impossible to raise funds, 
sufficient to ensure compliance with the rules, by levying a 
charge for the outside portion of the course, as in the case of 
a modern “ enclosure.” 

Only last year M. Blanc gave 37,500 guineas 
for Flying Fox, and sent him to the stud at once ; but it is 
disquieting to find, despite the extraordinary prices recorded 
at recent sales, so competent an expert as the author of this 
volume asserting that “the average modern English race- 
horse is a poor creature.” 


“ They (¢#.e., some English breeders) are tired of the small- 
boned, ‘herring-gutted,’ weak, flashy weed who can only 
travel five or six furlongs, and who either breaks down or 
goes roarer in his second season.” 


The evil is adjudged to be largely due to the preva- 
lence of sprint racing and the excessive number of selling 
handicaps. Nor can the causes which have led to this 
deplorable result be readily removed, for, as Mr. Richardson 
points out, the promoters of meetings discovered long ago 
that it is a much easier matter to get “fifteen runners for a 
five-furlong race than to secure five starters for a two-mile 
race” ; and as to “ roarers,” “ why, many of them, says he, 
can win steeplechases and hurdle races, “ thus they are quite 
as good instruments of gambling as are the sound horses”! 
In these difficult circumstances, the introduction of the hardy 
colonial steed—* good clean limbs, with bigger bone than 
English horses have, and clear wind ”—is gladly welcomed 
by the author; and this welcome is extended, also, to the 
American, though he does not, it is declared, “stay any- 
thing like so well as the average Australian.” In Mr. 
Richardson’s opinion, the English breed ought to be 
strengthened by the best colonial blood, but he adds an 
important proviso : 





“]T should hesitate to put any mare to a colonial sire, no 
matter what his home reputation might be, unless both 
horse and mare strained back to one or more of the same 
(good) top roots.” 


As this work is, we think, likely to interest many who 
have no previous acquaintance with racing matters, it would 
be as well if some explanation were offered of certain phrases 
which, albeit household words among sportsmen, may yet 
prove somewhat dark sayings to the general reader. Every- 
one knows, or may readily guess, what is meant by “ she was 
as game a bit of stuff as ever carried silk,” or, “a son of Orme 
out of Vampire by Galopin, her dam Irony by Rosebery out 
of Sarcasm by Breadalbane”; but we doubt whether the 
same can fairly be said of such phrases as “ he ran just a 
trifle green,” “riding at welter weights,” “ weight-for-age,” 
“nurseries of good value being mixed up with selling 
plates,” “ rogues and welshers ”—as applied to horses—and 
the like. The author makes no pretensions to literary style, 





and there is some needless repetition of propositions already 
enunciated in the earlier chapters, but it must be admitted 
that he writes, as a rule, with clearness and force. We should 
add that the value of the book is greatly enhanced by the 
introduction of many admirable photographs supplied by 
Mr. W. A. Rouch. 





FICTION. 


Tue History oF Sirk RicHarpD CALmMADy. A Romance. By 
Lucas Malet. London : Methuen and Co. 6s. 


It is a bold experiment to create a hero of romance, sound 
in every mental attribute, born to high place and great pos- 
sessions, but congenitally deformed in body, and that in a 
way that must arouse repulsion and the almost frightened 
shrinking felt by sensitive minds from the abnormal. Such 
is Sir Richard Calmady, whose career forms the subject of 
Lucas Malet’s latest novel, and it must be admitted that the 
boldness of the experiment has been justified by the masterly 
way in which the author has handled her difficult theme. 
Although we are never allowed to forget the painful defor- 
mity of her chief character, although it is even obtruded on 
us at different points in the book lest the lulling effect of farai- 
liarity should bring us to lose sight of its constant bearing 
on the character of Sir Richard Calmady himself and 
on those with whom he is thrown in contact, that is 
necessary for the author’s purpose, for in real life, no 
doubt, the constant companions of a man so afflicted wouiil 
grow used to his bodily infirmity, while its effect on the 
world at large would remain and colour his life, however 
much he might resemble men sound of limb in other 
respects. So sure is Lucas Malet’s touch in distinguishing 
between the maimed and crippled body of her hero and his 
perfectly healthy and normal mind that we think it was a 
mistake to weave into the fabric of the story a thread of 
melodrama in the shape of a medizval curse and the work- 
ing out of its fulfilment. She has shown no confusion in 
developing the effects of a tremendous physical disability 
on the history of her hero, effects caused by the natural 
occurrences of life, and she has only hampered herself in a 
task supremely difficult, but one which she has shown herself 
quite capable of accomplishing, by creating the unnatural 
restrictions of a preconceived plan. And there is another 
and a still greater blot on the book, one of which we should 
have thought Lucas Malet, of all living authors, the 
least likely to be guilty. For she has the power 
of handling a difficult situation delicately, and yet 
there are improprieties and _ vulgarities in Sir 
Richard Calmady so great as to pain and even startle 
an admirer of the work of this lady. One is struck almost 
at the outset by a certain want of reticence which if it went 
uv further would be sufficiently surprising as coming from 
the pen of Lucas Malet. But lack of reticence soon be- 
comes something actively worse, and there are passages in 
the book which, we make bold to say, ought never to have 
been written, and being written destroy much of its artistic 
value. George Eliot for one has conclusively proved that it 
is possible to use as a motive for a story the tragic results of 
an unlawful passion without once overstepping the limits of 
decorum, and without sacrificing any legitimate effect of 
horror or pity arising out of the fact of committed sin. For 
women writers especially who value their art one would have 
thought that her method in dealing with such subjects 
would have possessed almost the authority of a formula, 
and it is with regret that we see a writer of such literary tact 
as Lucas Malet throwing aside such an example and join- 
ing the ranks of those who, because they have an unpleasant 
episode to recount, must recount it in an unpleasant way. 
Ignoring the history of the curse pronounced many 
generations before on the house of Calmady and the way in 
which it is fulfilled, we take up the story at the point where 
Sir Richard is born, his father having been killed a few 
months after his marriage by a fall from his horse: 
“He was a beautiful and healthy little boy, with a 
charming brilliance of colouring, warm and solid in tone. 
He had his mother’s changeful eyes, though the blue of 
them was brighter than hers had now come to be. He had 
her dark eyebrows and eyelashes too, and her finely-curved 
lips. While he bore likeness to his father in the straight, 
square-tipped nose and the close-fitting cap of bright 
brown hair with golden stains in it, growing low in short 
curling locks on the broad forehead and the nape of the 


neck—expressing the shape of the head very definitely, and 
giving it something of antique nobility and grace.” 


But, alas, the beauty of the child made his deformity 
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all the more horrible. We must quote the words of the old 
family doctor when he breaks the news to Lady Calmady’s 
brother : 


“In both cases the leg is gone from here,’ the doctor con- 
tinued, laying the edge of his palm across the thigh imme- 
diately above the knee. ‘The foot is there—that is the 
amazing part of it—and, as far as I can see, is well formed 
and of the normal size, but so embedded in the stump that 
I cannot discover whether the ankle-joint and bones of the 
lower leg exist in a contracted form or not.” 

The whole of this part of the book, the scene from 
which we have just quoted, that in which Captain Ormiston 
breaks the terrible news to his sister, the description of the 
poor young mother locking herself in a room alone with her 
baby and realising the extent of her misfortune, and still 
more of his, and the terrible cold anger in which she makes 
her brother shoot with his own hand beneath her window 
the horse which brought about her husband’s death, and 
indirectly the tragedy of her son’s mutilated birth—these 
are written with a concentration of force and passion which 
reach to the very depths. No less striking is the scene in 
which the little girl, Helen Ormiston, by her cruel jeers and 
laughter, brings home to the boy, thirteen years after, the 
isolation of his fate. 

Sheltered by the protecting love of his mother and the 
accident of great wealth, Richard Calmady grows up and 
takes his place in the world. On the threshold of man- 
hood he meets again his cousin Helen, now married to the 
Vicomte de Vallorbes, and falls desperately in love with 
her. She leads him on for her own ends, but at this time 
has no power to hurt his soul, for he is clean-minded and 
honourable. He allows his mother to arrange a marriage 
for him with little Lady Constance Quayle, the daughter of 
a near neighbour and the sister of his chief friend. On the 
eve of the wedding she begs him to release her, and Richard 
Calmady, in the agony of his mind, his outlook on life 
completely obscured, leaves his home for four years, steep- 
ing himself in whatever vile pleasures his wealth can gain 
for him. He meets Helen de Vallorbes again, whom he has 
never ceased to love, and she tempts him to a greater down- 
fall of honour and virtue than has yet befallen him. On the 
eve of a terrible illness, when he is actually delirious, she 
induces her paramour to insult him grossly, and departs 
from the scene, having worked him much evil, but having 
also prepared the way for his final restitution. 

It is impossible to withhold admiration for the high 
qualities of this striking story, and for the excellence of 
much of the workmanship. The faults to which we have 
called attention, especially that one which we hold to be a 
serious defect, do not destroy its value as a work of great 
originality, power, and insight. The History of Sir Richard 
Calmady cannot but enhance Lucas Malet’s reputation as 
one of the very few masters of fiction still left to us. 





The scene of Fortune's Darling, by Walter Raymond 
(Methuen, 6s.), is laid in a village hard by an ancient town 
with a Mayor and Corporation of its own, and “a small but 
thriving trade in shirt buttons, although its chief industry 
was talk.” The charm of the book, and it has considerable 
charm, lies not so much in the story itself, which is ill 
constructed and leads to an ineffective curtain, but in the 
carefully drawn and often humorous characterisation and 
the pictures of life in the comparatively early days of the 
last century, “when rail and steam were still regarded in 
remoter parts of the west of England with mingled curiosity 
and apprehension, whilst coaches still ran and rural wisdom 
was still a home-made article.” 

Fortune's darling is Miss Margaret Lane, who has been 
brought up at Oakleigh Court by her uncle, Josiah Oswin, 
a very rich man who has made his money in Australia and 
come back to his native place to buy an estate froma terri- 
torial magnate, Squire Rumblelow. Oakleigh Court is left 
to another niece, with remainder to Margaret Lane. John 
Rumblelow, who lives with his grandfather at Whorbury 
Hall, falls in love with Margaret Lane, but becomes engaged 








to Hetty Oswin, the heiress. Hetty Oswin dies, and after 
an absurd little mystery in which John Rumblelow lies 
under suspicion of having robbed her of a large diamond, 
he marries Margaret and once again joins the two estates. 

The character of old Squire Jack, who has hunted 
hounds for a hundred and eight seasons without a break— 
foxhounds in the winter and otterhounds in the summer— 
is a notable creation, and the interludes—which, however, 
do not advance the story—of the doings of the Mayor and 
Corporation of Bristlington, and the conversations of a 
knot of gossips, are delightful. It is a pity that Mr. Ray- 
mond could not have made the main theme of his story 
more convincing, for in other respects his novel has the 
qualities which make for success. 


The latest of Mr. Meinemann’s Novelettes de Luxe 
(2s. 6d.) is a story told in a series of letters and telegrams 
by Mrs. Poultney Bigelow, and entitled When Charlie 
Was Away. Charlie was a naval officer and the husband 
of Mary March, who unfolds the tale of her life and longings 
to her cousin, Lord Darraway. Mrs. March is not very 
wise, but she is undoubtedly witty. She confesses to 
having reached the late thirties. “ Yes, Bill,” she writes, 
“T who was once Early English have become Medizeval. Of 
course, in my case, inconvenient milestones are lacking. I 
have no children. I often wish I had had a baby or 
two to swoosle—their heads are so nice to browse 
on. The softest things in the world are horse’s noses, 
the soles of new boots, and babies’ heads. Borrow a baby 
and see if I’m not right; you’ve got horses and boots.” We 
hear a lot about Mrs. March’s friends, male and female, of 
how she dyed her hair “a divine chestnut,” and had to have 
her drawing-room papered and her chairs re-covered to 
match; ofa young man who fancies himself in love with 
her, for whom she arranges a marriage with her niece from 
the country; and of a fascinating Irishman who nearly 
persuades her to run away with him, which she probably 
would have done if she had not sent Bill a letter which was 
never meant to reach him. The unfortunate Charlie having 
died of fever in the nick of time, Bill and Mary come 
together at last and we learn that although the “spring has 
past, it has not taken with it all the music of life.” Which 
is so far satisfactory, although not for Charlie. 


Mr. Louis Becke produces books with a somewhat start- 
ling frequency. ‘They are mostly collections of short stories, 
aud as he apparently takes but little pains in the construc- 
tion of these, and compression is a word unknown in his 
vocabulary, it takes but a few of his South Sea yarns to fill 
a volume of a respectable size. There is material in abun- 
dance in those contfasts of savage life and a not too 
refined civilisation which made the Pacific Islands the 
scenes of some little romance and a good deal of melodrama 
in the times some years back of which Mr. Becke chiefly 
writes, and setting aside the great master of romance, 
who made this beautiful corner of the world his home, 
no one has ever written about the strange life of island 
and sea so well or with such intimate knowledge as 
Mr. Louis Becke. By Rock and Pool (Fisher Unwin, 6s.) 
contains some good stories, notably that entitled “Solepa,” 
but for the most part they are rambling and disjointed 
accounts of treachery and bloodshed. And yet there isa 
certain charm in Mr. Becke’s work, and the atmosphere of 
the islands of reef and palm is never absent, however un- 
satisfactory the construction of his stories may be, and it is 
sometimes very unsatisfactory indeed. The last chapter, 
“A Cruise in the South Seas” (Hints to Intending 
Travellers) will no doubt be useful to the globe-trotter in 
search of new lands to conquer, although he will find a 
different state of things from that which existed at the time 
of The Earl and the Doctor. 





THE MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Tue Contemporary Review for September is a singularly 
uninteresting number, and there is really some difficulty in 
deciding whether any article in it is worthy of mention. 
M. de Bloch takes the first place (in the Review) with his 
“ Wars of the Future,” but we do not think that in this case 
he tells us much that he has not told us before in former 
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papers. He declares that “the whole history of the war (in 
South Africa) proves that civilians possess all the best quali- 
ties of regular troops, their discipline and courage,and much 
more intelligence, initiative, and endurance.” The reason 
for this paradox is said to be that the civilian is 
“ primarily better in a trial, and, as on the battlefield, the 
order of the parade ground is dislocated, the question of 
superiority is decided by the faculty of initiative alone. It 
is this quality, we must recognise, which makes the supe- 
riority of the Boers over the British. And it is this also 
which accounts for the superiority of the British civilian 
over the British regular.” 

A sympathetic “appreciation” of the late Signor Crispi 
is from the pen of Paolo D’Albaro. We will quote a few 
sentences: 

* Crispi . possessed a strongly-marked personality. 

His, in strong degree, were the sentiments inborn in every 

Sicilian—ardour, anger, and faith. The period of exile in 

London taught him the measure and the perils of his fiery 

nature; he said that in England he learned to restrain his 

rebellious spirit, and to appreciate the strength of that calm 
which renders the English people the fittest for freedom 
and for social duty. If, during his public lite, he sometimes 
fei short of this ideal, he ever remembered its salutary 
efficacy. For England, who sheltered him at one of the 
most difficult moments of his life, Crispi, both as con- 
spirator and as statesman, cherished a special affection and 
regard. Often, in his speeches, he cited her example; he 
knew her men and her history; to English public opinion 
he dedicated the most important of his mature political 
writings; and as a statesman he worked unceasingly to 
consolidate that bond of sympathy which has united 
England and Italy from the very outset of our national 
Risorgimento.” 


We cannot remember ever before having met such a 
medley of artistic jargon as goes to make up Miss Ada 
Cone’s article on “ The Art Problem in the United States,” 
or sucha farrago of nonsense as is to be found in the first 
page of an article on “ The Organisation of Mankind.” 


There is an interesting paper in the current North 
American Review on “ John Fiske and the History of New 
York,” by Mrs. S. Van Rensselaer ; and another very charming 
contribution is by Mr. W. D. Howells, who, under the title 
ot “An Exemplary Citizen,” reviews the autobiography of 
that great Afro-American, Mr. Booker T. Washington. His 
“proud tenderness” and “loving loyalty to family and 
race” are said to be “one of the finest traits of this re- 
markable book and of this remarkable man.” In his own 
almost perfect style, Mr. Howells notes for us the striking 
characteristics of Washington and the chief incidents of his 
career. Born in slavery, and in ignominious circumstances 
even for slavery, he lost his mother when a child; he 
worked for some time in the coal mines of West Virginia, 
and later found his way into the Hampton Institute. His 
greatest achievementis the noble institution for the coloured 
youth of America—the Tuskegee Institute, and “to Tuskegee 
his heart and soul are unselfishly devoted.” He is, of 
course, famous as an orator, but it is Tuskegee which will 
pre-eminently carry down his name to posterity : 


“He feels with his whole strength that the hope of his 
race is in its industrial advancement, and that its education 
must, above all, tend to that. His people must know how 
to read and write in order to be better workmen; but good 
workmen they must be, and they must lead decent, sober, 
honest lives to the same end. It was the inspiration of 
this philosophy and experience which enabled him, in his 
famous speech at the opening of the Atlanta Exposition, to 
bring the white race into kindlier and wiser relations with 
the black than they had known before,” 


No wovder that Mr. Howells should, in conclusion, 
claim for Mr. Washington that he is “an Afro-American 
of unsurpassed usefulness, and an exemplary citizen” ! 

The previous number of the American Review (July 15) 
contained some of the most illuminating articles on “ Excess 
of Exports” that we remember to have read. One is by 
Professor Johnson, the other by Professor Bullock. It was 
Hume, we are reminded, who first exploded the fallacy still 
surviving in the minds of Lord Rosebery and Sir Howard 
Vincent that the enrichment of another nation means the 
impoverishment of our own. 


We criticised last week one or two articles in the 
Nineteenth Century. Mr. Edward Dicey kicks off with one of 
his vicious but well-written attacks on the Irish Nationalists. 
Forty pages later there is an equally vicious but badly- 
written attack upon the Dutch in South Africa by Canon 
Wirgman. Both writers havea strong bias in favour of 


suspefhding Parliamentary government; and both, as a 
second best, fall back upon the plan of Jerrymandering 
constitutions and constituencies. Mr. Dicey, to do him 
justice, would not only break the Act of Union by reducing 
the Irish representation, but would also redistribute seats 
throughout the United Kingdom and abolish plural voting. 
Canon Wirgman’s object is to show what fine fellows certain 
British Afrikanders at the Cape are. It seems that they 
have always been sulky and disloyal, except when a British 
Governor was trying to bully Boers. They did not altogether 
like the Uitlanders. They distrusted “the new element” 
—a delicate way of alluding to the German Jews of 
the Rand. But “the final failure of the Bloemfontein 
Conference roused them from the silence begotten of long 
years of hopelessness and disappointment to the watchful- 
ness of eager expectation. They got their rifles ready, and 
thanked God for the insolent ultimatum of the Republics.” 
This sentence, we may observe, falls from the pen of an 
Examining Chaplain and Canon of the Church of England, 
the author of : 


1. “ The prayer book with historical notes and Scripture 
proofs,” 1873. “The peace of God which passeth all under- 
standing ”! 

2. The Beatitudes and the Lord’s Prayer,” 1877. 
“ Blessed are the peacemakers”! 

3. “The Church and the Civil Power,” 1893. The 
reverend canon is no doubt preparing a companion manual 
on “The Church and the Military Power,” or—a more 
popular titke—“ The Bishop and the Bayonet.” 

4. “The Spirit of Liberty,” 1893. The title of this last 
effusion is doubtless satirical, for at p. 405 of the Nineteenth 
Century we find that Canon Wirgman writes as follows 
about Lord Henry Somerset's Governorship of the Cape: 
“He was autocratic in his methods and despotic in his 
administration, but he was the first Governor who 
attempted to solve the frontier problem on right lines. He 
saw that Great Britain held the Cape only by the power of 
the sword.” 


If there are other Wirgmen in South Africa, no wonder 
that Hell has been let loose. But why, when the blood of 
30,000 men, women, and children has stained the veldt, 
should the Church exult, cry out for more, and have her 
white cross chalked by such a hand over a pirate flag ? 
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GHATTO. & WINDUS'S NEW NOVELS, &¢. 


A SOWER OF WHEAT. By Harotp Binptoss, Author of 
“ Ainslie’s Ju-Ju.” Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

TERENCE. By B. M. Croker. Cheaper Edition, with Six 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

THE TRIUMPH OF HILARY BLACHLAND. By 
BERTRAM MITFORD, Author of “The Gun-runner.” Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 

THE INIMITABLE MRS. MASSINGHAM, By Herpert 


Compton. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
DESPAIR’S LAST JOURNEY. By D. Curistie Murray, 

Author of “The Church of Humanity.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 

gilt top, 6s. [Sepé. 19. 
ANDROMEDA: An Idyll of the Great River. By Ropert 

BucHANAN, Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

[ Sept. 19. 

THE LADY OF LYNN. By Sir WALTER Besant, Author of 

“The Orange Girl,” &c. With 12 Illustrations by G. 

DeMAIN-HAMMOND. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


THE PURPLE CLOUD. By M. P. Suet, Author of “The 
Lord of the Sea,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. [Shorfly. 


THE LOVER'S PROGRESS. Told by Himself, and 
“ Dedicated to all who Love.” Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 
6s. [ Shortly. 

THE CANKERWORM : Being Episodes of a Woman’s Life. 
By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN, Author of ‘*The New Mis- 
tress,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. [ Shortly. 

THE HOUSE ON THE SCAR: A Tale of South Devon. By 
BeR1tHA THomAS, Author of “In a Cathedral City,” &c. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. [Short/y, 

A FIGHT TO A FINISH. By Florence Warpen, Author of 
* Joan, the Curate,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

[ Shortly. 

MAX THORNTON. By ErnNeEsT GLANVILLE. With 8 Illustra- 
tions by J. S. Crompton, R.I. A New Edition. Large crown 
8vo, cloth, gilt edges, §s. [Zmmediately. 








NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY EDITIONS 


IN THE PRESS, 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS WOMAN. By Max O’RELL 


Author of “ John Bull and his Island,” &e. Fourth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. [ Ready. 


THE BLUE DIAMOND. By L. T. MEape. [ Shortly. 
A MISSING HERO. By Mrs. ALEXANDER. [ Shortly. 
THE FOURTH GENERATION. By Sir WALTER Besant. 


[ Shortly. 
NELL HAFFENDEN. By Ticue Hopkins. With 8 Illustra- 
tions by CHARLES GREGORY. [Shortly. 
“AS A WATCH IN THE NIGHT.” By Mrs. Camppett 
PRAED. [ Shortly. 


MRS. DUNBAR’S SECRET. By ALan Sr. Ausyn. [Shortly 


PHILIP WINWOOD. By R. Neitson STEPHENS. With 6 
Illustrations by E. W. D. HAMmILTon. [Short/y. 


THE FAMILY SCAPEGRACE. By James Payy. 

PAUL FERROLL. By Mrs. Arcuer CLive. 

WHY PAUL FERROLL KILLED HIS WIFE. By Mrs, 
ARCHER CLIVE. 


HATHERCOURT RECTORY. By Mrs. MoLeswortn. 





A BLIND MARRIAGE, &c. By Georce R. Sims. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. [ Shortly. 


THE JOY OF LIFE. By Emite Zora. Edited with an 
Introduction by ERNrest A. VIZETELLY. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. [ Shortly. 





IN MEMORIAM: Verses for every day in the Year. Selected 
and Arranged by Lucy RIDLEY. Small 8vo, cloth, red edges, 
2s. 6d. net; leather, burnished edges, 3s, 6. net. 

[lu the press. 

THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT 
BUCHANAN. Two vols., crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 
with Portrait in each volume, 12s. [ Shortly. 


SOUTH LONDON. By Sir WALTER Besant. With an Etching 
by F. S. WALKER, and 110 Illustrations. Cheaper Edition, 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. [Sept. 19. 





Lonpon: Cuatro& Winpus, 111, St. Martin’s-lane, W.C 











SCHOOLS. 





BOROUGH OF SCARBOROUGH. 
MUNICIPAL SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
APPOINTMENT OF PRINCIPAL. 

Applications are invited for the appointment of Principat of new Secondary 
and iene School to be opened in January, 1902. 

Salary £500 per annum, 

Candidates who have had experience in similar schools, and who hold first-rate 
University Qualifications, will receive the first consideration. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, and applications must 
be sent in not later than Saturday, September 28th, 1901. 

By order, 
W. ASCOUGH, 
Secretary to the Technical Instruction Committee, 


King-street, Scarborough, 
August goth, 1901. 





BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND FOR YOUNGER BOYS. 
COOMBE HILL HOUSE, EAST GRINSTEAD. 


Am.—To Train the Child for Life by an all-round development of mind 
and body. 
Cnaracreristics.—A Simple, Free, Rational, Country Life. Great 
horoughness in Work. Small Classes. Individual Attention. 
Teaching based on the Facts of Life and Experience. 
No Competition, Marks, or Prizes. 
The School is situated in one of the finest parts of Sussex. Extensive Grounds, 
Swimming Pond, and Cricket Field. 
Full particulars as to Terms and Methods on application to the Principal— 
Miss CLarK. 


THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT. 
Patron (late President) : 
HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL LIFE and EDUCATION, with Special Classes tor Can- 
didates for the Navy and Army. 





Recent Honours: Open Classical Scholarship, Worcester College, Oxford ; 


| Open Classical Exhibition, Worcester College, Oxford ; Open Classical Scholar- 
| ship, Jesus College, Oxford ; 95th into Woolwich, 6th in Sandhurst, goth in Sand- 


hurst. Admission, Sandhurst, 16th on the Britannia, 26th on the Britannia, 18th 
on the Britannia, 13th on the Britannia. London Matriculation (1st Div.), 11th 
Assistant Clerkship, R.N., 9th Assistant Clerkship, R.N, 


NEXT TERM SEPTEMBER :8ru, 
Apply to the Rev, the Head Master, or Secretary, 32, Sackville-street, W. 





THE COLONIAL COLLEGE AND TRAINING 


FARMS, 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
Seaside. Splendid Climate. 2,000 Acres. 


THOROUGH PREPARATION for LIFE in the COLONIES 
or elsewhere. 
Full information from the Director at above address, or from Mr. GoprRey 
Jounson, 8. Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 
Next Term begins on SaturpDAy, SEPTEMBER 28th. 


CHEVIN HALL SCHOOL, OTLEY, YORKSHIRE, 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Healthy Situation on Otley Chevin. Bracing Moorland Air. 

Every facility tor Outdoor Games and Exercises. Good Resident and Visiting 
Staff. Girls received from the ages of 7 to 20. Boys are also received in the 
Junior School until the age of 11. 

The service of the house is performed by Ladies, who are qualified to train 
Girls in Domestic Work and Management if desired. 

Principal, Miss E. THompson. 
AUTUMN TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 23rp. 





CAPE DUTCH AND ZULU CLASSES 
Will open next week at Kino’s CoLLecre, STRAND, 
Apply to the SecrRerary. 

THE SPEAKER is one of the best possible mediums for the 
insertion of School Announcements. It circulates very extensively 
amongst the best families in the kingdom. Special terms are 
offered for this class of advertisement. Apply to— 

THE MANAGER, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THEOLOGICAL AND ECCLESIASTICAL. 
Wilkins (W. J.), Paganism ir the Papal Church, 3s. 6d. Swan Sonnenschein. 
a (Rev. William), Studies in the Acts of the Apostles, 6d. A. and C, 


Skrine che Huntley), Saints and Worthies, being Sermons for certain Saints’ 
Days and for some days of Remembrance of other Worthies, 3s. 6d. Skef- 
fington and Son, 

Jackson (Henry Latimer), On the Path of Progress, or the National Church and 
a needed Forward Movement, 2s. 6d. Elliot Stock. 


BIOGRAPHICAL AND MEMOIRS. 


Tschudi (Clara), Elizabeth, Empress of Austria and Queen of Hungary. 
Authorised Translation from the Norwegian by E. M. Cope, 7s. 6d. Swan 


Sonnenschein. 

Boswell's Life of Johnson, Edited by Augustine Birrell, and Illustrated with 
Portraits Selected by Ernest Radford. Two Vols., 6s. each. Archibald 
Constable. 

Dictionary of National Biography, Edited by Sidney Lee. Supplement, Vol. 
Abbott-Childers, Supplement, Vol. II., Chippendale-Horte, 15s. each. Swith? 
Elder and Co. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Rowntree (Joseph) and Sherwell (Arthur), British ** Gothenburg” 
and Public House Trusts, 2s. 6d. Hodder and Stoughton. 


TRAVEL. 
Cruickshank (J. W. and A. M.), Grant Allen's Historical Guides, The Umbrian 
‘owns, 38. 6d. Grant Richards. 

Workman (Fanny Bullock, M.R.A.S., F.R.S.G.S.), and Workman (Wm. 
Hunter, M.A., M.D., F.R.G.S.), In the Ice World of Himalaya, among the 
Peaks and Passes of Ladakh, Nubra, Suru, and Baltistan, with two maps 
and 65 illustrations, 6s. T. Fisher Unwin. 

CLASSICS. 
The nee of Euripides. Edited with Introduction and Notes by the Rev. 
U peott, M.A., 2s. G. Be 
minnie ‘Odyssey, Bo sk [. Edited with 
Marchant, M.A., G. Bell. 

The Medea of Euripides Edited with Introduction and Notes by Rev. T. 
Nicklin, M.A., as. G. Be 

Horati Carminum. Liber IV. Edited by H. Latter, M.A., 
1s. 6d. G. Bel 


Experiments 


Introduction and Notes by C. C. 


et Carmen Seculare. 


LITERATURE, 

Yorke (Philip C.), A Note Book of French Literature, Vol. I., Middle Ages to 
Eighteenth Century, 6s. Blackie and Son. 

The Works of Tobias Smollett, with an Introduction by W. 
Vol. XIL, 7s. 6d. Archibald Constable. 

SCHOOL BOOKS. 

Liddell (A. C., M.A.), Greek Grammar Papers, 1s. 6d. Blackie and Son. 

Lowe (L. A.), A First German Book. Blackie’s Modern Language Series, 1s. 6d. 
Blackie and Son. i 

Brown (John, M.A.), Edited by, Caesar's Gallic War, Book IV., 1s. 6d. Blackie 
and Son, 

Downie (John, M.A.), Edited with Introduction and Notes by, Macaulay's Lives 
of Johnson ane Goldsmith, 2s. Blackie and Son. 

The New Century Geography Readers, Book 1V.s, The 
Continental Europe, 1s. 6d. Blackie and Son. _ me 

Poems by Longfellow, Selected and Arranged for use in schools by E. E. 
Speight, B.A.,6d. A. and C. Black. ; a : 

Frazer (N. L., B.A.), English ~ 7 Illustrated from Original Sources, 1307- 
1399, 28. Gd. A. and C. Black 

CHIL DREN'S $ BOOKS. 

The Pink Knight, The Story and Pictures by J. 
Richards, 

Best (George A.), 
ark, 2s. Od. 


E. Henley, 


British Isles and 


R. Monsell, 1s. 6d. Grant 
Phe Six-Inch Admiral, illustrated from photographs by C. H. 
Grant Richards. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 

Farrow (G. E.), Baker Minor and the Dragon, 5s. C. Arthur Pearson. 

Stackpoole (Florence), Advice to Women on the care of the Health before, dur- 
ing, and after confinement, with hints on the care of the new-born infant, 
2s. Cassell. 

Stafford: A Tragedy by edited by 
Blackie and Son. 

Bradley (A. G.), Highways and Byways in the Lake District, with illustrations 
by Joseph Pennell, 3s. 6d. Macmillan. 

Shaylor (Joseph). Some Favourite Books and their Authors, with Biographical 
Shotches : ane Ilustrative Extracts, 3s. 6d. Grant Richards. 

Bennett (E. Fame and Fiction: An Enquiry into Certain Popularities, 6s. 
Grant Richards 

Herbe : 


Penn (W. A.), The 
The Child 


Robert Browning, Agnes Wilson, 2s. 


Soverane A History of Tobacco, 6s. Grant 
Richards. 

Parsons (Mrs. 
Nisbet. 

Fables and Folk-Tales from an Eastern Forest, collected and _ translated by 
Walter Skeat, M.A., M.R.A.S., F.A.1, 7s. 6d. Cambridge: At the Univer- 
sity Press. 

Skeel (Caroline A. J.), Travel in the First Century after Christ, with special refe- 
renceto Asia Minor, 5s. Cambridge: At the University Press 

McKenzie (Fred A.), The American Invaders, Their Plans, Tactics, and Pro- 
giess, 6d. Howard Wilford Bell. 

Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution, showing 
the operations, expenditures, ‘and condition of the Institution for the year 
ending June, 1899. Washington Government Printing Office. 


REPRINTS. 

The Complete Works ot Miguel de Cervantes, V: 1. IV. ** Don Quixote,” Vol. II. 
Edited by James Fitz-Maurice Kelly. Translated by John Ormsby, 1s. net, 
Glasgow : Gowans and Gray. 

Duncan (Sara Jeanette), A Vovage of Consolation, 6d. Methuen. 

Hume (Fergus), The Crimson ( ryptogram, 6d. John Long. 

Pearson (Karl), The Ethics of Freethought, and other Addresses and Essays. 
Second edition, revised, 7s. 6d. A. and C. Black. 


FICTION. 

Comrie (Margaret S.), The Key to the Riddle, 5s; James Nisbet. 
White (Stewart Edward), The Westerners, 6s. James Nisbet. 
Chambers (Robert W.), Cardigan, 6s. James Nisbet 
Malet (Lucas), The History ot Sir Richard Calmady : A Romance, 6s. Methuen. 
Tynan (Katharine) (Mrs. Hinkson), A Union of Hearts, 6s. James Nisbet. 
Raymond (Walter), Fortune's Darling, 6s. Methuen. 
Stables (Gordon, M.D., C.M.), With Cutlass and Torch: 

Slave Coast, 5s. James Nis sbet. 
Gallon (Tom), Rickerby's Folly, 6s. Methuen. 
Baring-Gould (S.), Royal Georgie. 6s. Methuen. 
Le Queux (William), The Temptre ss. 38. 6d. Ward, Lock. 
Delaire Jean), Two Girls and a Dream, Ward, Lock. 


Clement), at Home, Two Essays, 1s. 6d. James 


a Story of the Great 


38. 6d. 





Cune (Archibald Clavering), The Fighting Troubadour. Illustrated by Gordon 
rowne, 6s 

Van Vorst (Bessie and Marie), Bagsby’s Daughter, 6s. Grant Richards. 

Ellis (Edward S.), Blazing Arrow: A Tale of the Frontier, 2s. 6d. Cassell, 
Nesbit (E.), Nine Unlikely Tales, told by. Pictured by H. R. Millar, 6s. T, 


Fisher Unwin. 
Mitford (Bertram), The Triumph of Hilary Blachland, 6s. Chatto and Windus. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 
Argosy, September, rs. George Allen. 
Atlantic Monthly, September, 1s. Bw and Bird. 
Nuova Antologia, Settembre. 
The Forum, September, 35 aie , York: Forum Publishing Co. 














WORLD TRAVEL, 


ORGANISED BY HENRY S. LUNN, M.D., F.R. G. S., B.Ch., 
W. HOLDSWORTH LUNN and CONNOP F.S. PEROWNE, 


CRUISE 
On the Magnificent Ocean Yacht “ARGONAUT 
(Tonnage 3,254). H.-P. 4,000. Electric Light. First-class Cuisine. 
SAILING AS FOLLOWS: 
September 14.—From TILBURY to Lisbon, Tangier, 
Gibraltar, Algiers, Naples and Marseilles. A 17 
days’ Cruise for £15 15s. and upwards. 


The fare from Marseilles to London is not included in the price of the Cruise. 
This Cruise is under the auspices of the ee Company, Limited. 


£6 6s. TOURS to GENEVA or LUCERNE. 

£7 7s. TOURS to CHAMONIX or GRINDEL- 
WALD, with Extensions to Zermatt, the Bernese 
Oberland, the Engadine, the Italian Lakes, the 
Tyrol, etc. Including specified hotel accommoda- 
tion, Independent Travel after reaching Switzer- 
land, — the right of Independent Return within 


5 day 
£10. 10s., veil lls., £13 13s.,and £1414s. TOURS 
to ROME via the MONT CENIS and the ST. 
GOTHARD ROUTES, with optional Extensions 
to Naples, Assisi, Perugia, Florence, Venice, and 
the Riviera. 





Full particulars from the Secretary 5, Endsleigh-gardens, 
Euston, London, N.W. 








NUOVA ANTOLOGIA: 


THE LEADING ITALIAN REVIEW OF LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE, FINE ARTS, AND POLITICS. 
Established 1866. 

Is published in Rome on the rst and 16th of each month. 
Each Number contains about 200 Pages. 
Editor—MAGGIORINO FERRARIS, M.P. 

The NUOVA ANTOLOGIA is the oldest and the foremost 
Italian Review. The most Eminent Authors, University Pro- 
fessors, and Members of Parliament (GABRIELE D’'ANNUNZIO, 
G. CARDUCCI, LUIGI LAZZATTI, E. pe AMICIS, P. 
VILLARI, C. LOMBROSO, &c.) are among its Contributors. 

ROME —Vi ia S. VITALE 7— ROME, 


VACATION CRUELTY To CATS. 


35th Year. 





PERSONS LEAVING their HOMES VACANT or in charge 
of caretakers, are EARNESTLY DESIRED to PROVIDE for 
the WANTS of their DOMESTIC CATS, instead of consigning 
them to a lingering death in empty houses, or to inevitable 


starvation and cruelty when turned adrift in the streets. 


JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 
R.S.P.C.A., 105, Jermyn Street, London. S.W. 








JOHN. ~HEATHS BEST PENS. 
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OLD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Many people have old or 
disused false teeth ; full value in cash or offer per return of post.—R. D, & J. B. 
FRASER, L1p., Princes Street, Ipswich, the largest and oldest buyers in the world. 
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